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Grace for To-day. 


BY REV. W. A. TENNEY. 


“Thy shoes shall be iron and brass; and 


as thy dty, so 
(Dent. xxiii: 25.) 


Borrowing trouble isa prominent 
During one 


trait of human nature. 
of the darkest hours in our country’s 
history, President Lincoln is reported 
to have related at a meeting of the 
Cabinet, a story of atimid woman 
who could never enjoy adrive into 
the country by reason of her excess- 
ive fear of crossing bridges; but her 


husband used to quiet her anxieties 


by saying: ‘‘You can never cross a 
bridge till you get to it.” 

Many believers are most deeply 
troubled, not by what they are pass- 
ing through at the present hour, but 
by what seems to be approaching in 
the future. We are too apt to forget 
the provision which God may afford 
us to meet our prospective calamities. 


In the Pilgrim’s Progress, Christian. 


was alarmed by the two lions that 
crouched by the sides of the path 
where duty led him, but he soon 
learned the lions were chained, and 
to him harmless. 
escape, ora preparation to meet ap 
proaching evils, is natural; but fora 
disciple of Christ, earnestly striving 
to d» the whole will of the Master, to 
allow himself to be distressed from 
the darkness that seems to be gather- 
ing in the future, is an unnecessary 
stab of self-torture. God has been 
near to help in all the past, and shall 
we now distrust either his ability or 
his willingness to meet any necessi- 
ties in the future ? 

How dark must the future have 
looked to St. Paul when he said: “‘Be- 
hold! I go bound in spirit to Jerusa- 
lem, not knowing what shall befall 
me there; save that the Holy Ghost 
witnesseth in every city, saying that 
bonds and afflictions abide me” 
[wait for me]. And yet with each 
trial came also an increase of grace, 
so he could say: ‘‘We are troubled on 
every side, yet not distressed; we are 
perplexed, but not in despair; cast 
down, but not destroyed:” 

How often do we forget that a lov- 
ing Father orders all the events that 
come to bis children, and that it is 
like him to place his strength under 
our load. | 7 

Sometimes persons have been 
thrown into a position for which they 
had supposed themselves incompe- 
tent, but under the emergency God 
awakened dormant powers and ade- 
quate sagacity, which, until that 
hour, they had never been conscious 
of possessing. There is often more 
suffering from the apprehension of 
coming events ‘‘that cast their shad- 
ows before,’’ than from any present re- 
ality. Few expected trials, when 
they reach us, are so bad as we an- 
ticipated. 

The disciples, on one occasion, while 
doing exactly as Jesus bade them, 
encountered a tempest upon the sea 
in the night, and as they were toiling, 
uncertain what might be their fate, 
they saw a human form approaching 
them, walking upon the water, and 
they cried out with fear, supposing 
they were visited by a spirit portend- 
ine evil; but in the object of their 
terror they discovered the loving Je 
sus, coming to still the winds and the 
waves, and bring safely to land the 
tempest-tossed believers. Note this: 
when Jesus sends a storm he is like- 
ly to come with it asa blessing in 
disguise. 

‘‘Behind a frowning Providence, 
He hides a smiling face.’’ 

‘A creat part of the uneasiness and 
unhappiness we experience springs 
from the future rather than the pres- 
ent. ‘The ordinary disposition is _ to- 
ward anticipating while enduring, so 
that the actual pressure is increased 
by the fears and forbodings of things 
in reserve.” (Melville. ) 

The friend of God cannot deter- 
mine the future by any _ present 
gloomy appearances. W hen he thinks 
it evening-time the light of day may 
break upon him. It was so with the 
patriarch Jacob. When Joseph was 
gone and Simeon was acaptive in 
Egypt, and a demand was made for 
Benjamin, he said, these things 
are against me.’’ But it was not long 
before he saw that the course of 
events which he expected would 
“bring his gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave,” had resulted in conduct- 
ing him to the summit of earthly hap- 
piness, 

_ That was a wise maxim of our Sav- 
lour when he said: ‘‘Take no thought 
forthe morrow, for its anticipated 
évils, pains and sorrows; for the mor- 
tow shall take thought for the things 
of itself; sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” ‘This does not imply 
that we should ignore prudence and 
forethought in regard tothose mat-. 
ters which pertain to our duty, and 
“which we alone are responsible, 
ut that we are to harbor no anxiety 
“Cncerning those providences over 
Which we can have no control. 
wil hoever is doing all the revealed 
ul of God, and is walking by faith, 


shall thy strength be.” 


Seeking away to 


may depend upon all needed aid at 
the moment when it is needed. ‘As 
thy day so shall thy strength be.’’ 


| God graciously provides shoes of iron 


and brass to protect tender feet as 
they tread the rough places in the 
pathway to duty and-to heaven. 

God does not lavish upon his peo- 
ple what they do not need at’the time, 
so that they shall feel conscious of a 
store of resourceb in their own hands, 
adequate to meet all possible contin- 
gencies. The strength is promised on 
the day in which itis needed. God 
will supply our wants when those 
wants arise, but he has made no 
promise to give surplus grace to be 
hoarded up against some possible 
emergency. God designs that we 
should feel our dependence upon him 
moment by moment—‘‘Be not there- 
fore anxious for the morrow.”’ Matt. 
vi: 34, New Version 

While we are walking a smooth and 
easy road, there is no need of cumber- 
ing our feet with shoes of iron. A 
man employed in water afoot deep 
does not need the incumbrance of a 
diving-bell to shield him. The ques- 
tion for us is not whether we have 
now grace and strength adequate to 
sustain us under the burdens that 
may possibly be laid upon us in.the 
future, but have we grace adequate to 
the demands of the present moment? 

Some persons calculate what calam- 
ities are certain to result from a con- 
tinuation of the present order of 
events, and feel that they must be 
overwhelmed when the crisis comes. 
Reader, did you never think that pos- 


sibly before the imagined evil you so 


much dread shall reach you, God 
may have taken you to heaven ? 

While we are conscious that the re- 
vealed will of God is the law of our 
heart and life, and while we are mo- 
ment by moment cheerfully and pa- 
tiently doing and suffering the whole 
will of God, so far as we perceive it, 
we may always depend upon the in- 
crease of strength being measured ex- 
actly by the increase of burden. 
There are those who are undergoing 
with composure the trials of to-day to 
which they once looked forward as 
overwhelming and intolerable. Doubt- 
less many humble Christians, looking 
upon themselves as the tenderest and 
weakest, like the bruised reed and the 
smoking flax, liable to be crushed or 
quenched by the least adversity, 
shrinking from the slightest danger, 
were they subjected to the most se- 
vere tests for conscience’s sake, would 
find themselves endowed in the hour 


of need with a spiritual prowess, and 


a sustaining faith, anda stability of 
purpose, which would be a matter of 
astonishment to themselves. 


Whatif the worst comes? ‘‘The 


eternal God is thy refuge, and under-. 


neath are the everlasting arms.” The 
three Hebrew children suffered no 
harm in the midst of an over-heated 
furnace, because one like the Son of 
God walked with them through the 
fire. In human nature there is a 
covetousness for more than our pres- 
ent needs demand. The worldly man 
seeks more property than his comforts 
in life require, to gratify a spirit of in- 
dependence and self-reliance. The 
ambitious man covets a reputation 
more honorable than is needful for 
his usefulness, because fame excites 
and supports the pride of human su- 
periority. Akin to this 1s a very com- 
mon desire among Christians to have 
laid up asurplus stock of grace in 
the form of an exuberant experience, 
and an assurance that, come what 
will, they have sufficient divine re- 
sources to meet it in themselves. 
These cravings of a religious miser 
for more strength and grace than his 
present duties and trials demand, 
these longings for the possession of 
what caters to spiritual pride, are apt 
to gender uncomfortable and dissatis- 
fied feelingsif he fails to secure a 
conscious fitness for trials he may 
never be called to endure, or for a 
sphere of duty he may never be re- 
quired to fill. In spiritual as in tem- 
poral things, it becomes us to be con- 
tent with what God is pleased to 
bestow. ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread” may apply to grace for the 
soul as well as food for the body. If 
God is meeting our needs for to-day, 
why distrust him for to-morrow? If 
we had to-morrow’s bread we could 
not eat it to-day. We may depend 
upon this principle, if to-morrow 
shall open with greater demands and 
heavier burdens, God will to-morrow 
bestow a fuller supply and greater 
strength. 
‘‘Day by day the manna fell, 
Oh, to learn the lesson well, 


Still by daily bounty fed, 
Daily food for daily need.’’ 


This same principle may apply to 
the approaching solemnities of death 
and eternity. How many are all their 
life-time subject to bondage through 
fear of death! They have never yet 
experienced the grace adequate to 
that event. But we do not need dy- 
ing grace till the dying hour. It has 
been no unusual thing, in time past, 
for believers on the dying bed to ex- 


press surprise at the exercises granted 


them when the dread hour came. 
They enjoved a calm rest, and exhil- 
arating assurance which, for them- 
selves, they supposed impossible. 
Often there has been given to the 
most timid the largest measure of dy- 
ing grace. If they did not experience 
great joy, they passed away in perfect 
peace. 

I learned a most impressive and 
lasting lesson at the death-bed of my 
sainted mother, from the surprise she 
expressed at the unexpected and ec- 
static joy she experienced amid the 
pangs of her last hour. There was an 
exuberant assurance and foretaste of 
eternal life, entirely annihilating all 
fear and dread from a temperament 
uniformly timid. Asthe end ap- 
proached, she pointed upward with 
the index finger, and with an intense 
gaze toward the heavens she said: ‘‘I 
see them coming—beautiful creatures 
with wings.” These were her last in- 
telligible words. Angel hands bore 
her to the abode of the saints. 

How many times in the past it has 
seemed to us that a trial was at hand 
which we could not endure, a duty 
we could not perform, or a burden we 
could not carry, and in every case the 
strength was given at the moment it 
was needed. The future is God’s 
sealed book, and we have no right to 
record our gloomy comments on its 
cover; but rather by reviewing the 
past let us note the temptations over 
which God has given us the victory, 
and the scenes of danger amid which 
God has appeared a present help; and 
let the remembrance of past deliver- 
ance afford a prophecy of future aid. 
Every Christian ought to find in his 
past experience many monumental 
pillars on which has been carved the 
story of what God has wrought for 
his comfort and safety. 

And let us remember that the God 
of the past will reign in the future, 
and the presence, the power, the love 
and the guardianship of Jesus, at 
once brother and Lord, will accom- 
pany us through all the dark laby- 
rinths of time, and liberate us from 
every thraldom of evil, so that in all 
our future journey there shall be no 
cause for anxiety and no ground for 
fear. 


Some Curiosities of Scripture Study. 


- BY REV. FREDERIC R. MARVIN. 


The Story of Joseph. 


The story of Joseph, Genesis xxxvii, 
xxxix, 1. See Targums, Koran xii, Rab- 
binic accounts, and Oriental and Mussul- 
man traditions. An interesting and in- 
structive chapter may be found in Bar- 
ing-Gould’s ‘‘Legends of Old Testament 
Characters,” p. 213. 

Some time ago a Mrs. D’Orbeney ac- 
quired in Egypt a papyrus, which ulti- 
mately found its way to the British Mu- 
seum. On it was written: ‘May the 
god Toth (god of literature) guard all the 
words contained in this scroll from de 
struction !’ The papyrus is divided in- 
to two parts. One partis the story of 
Joseph and Potipher’s wife, under other 
names. The other is the story of Cin- 
derella, except that the prince traces out 


the girl with a lock of shining hair, |. 


which matches hers alone, instead of 
with the shining slipper that fits her 
foot.”*(M. D. Conway.) 

The story of Joseph has been drama- 
tized in the Mahrattee language of India, 
and brought out by a Hindoo theatrical 
company in the principal theater of Bom- 
bay, and play bills in the Mahrattee lan- 
guage give the outlines of the plot. The 
scene is laid in India, and the name of 
Joseph has been changed to Jayapal. 
The story has been altered and accommo- 
dated to the tastes of theater-going peo- 
ple. The religious element is eliminated. 
Jayapal has six half-brothers, who re- 
solve to kill him; they thrust him into a 
cave and cover the mouth of it with a 
stone. Some soldiers travelling that way 
stop torest in the neighborhood of the 
cave, hear the youth’s cries, deliver him 
and take him with them. He is next 
found in the camp of the Commander-in- 
chief of Samugpoor, whose wife seeks to 


seduce him, and failing, has bim cast in- 


to prison. The king has a bad dream, 
and summons the Brahmans to explain 
it, but being told of Jayapal, sends for 
him. Then follows Joseph’s promotion, 
his marriage with the King’s daughter, 
and so on to the end. 

In some eastern versions of the story, 
it is said that Joseph came very near to 
yielding to the charms of Potipher’s 
wife, and that he was prevented from do- 
ing so by a vision of his father. 

The Sun-dial of Ahaz. 
Behold, I will bring again the’ 
shadow of the degrees, which is gone 


* The tale of Cinderella isthe same as that 
of ‘‘Rhodopis and Psammitichus,’’ in 
Aeeian. (Var. Hist., xiii. 32). A similar 
story may be found inStrabo. (Geog. xvii). 
The story to which Conway refers is called, 
‘‘The tale of the Two Brothers,’’ and dates 
from the 19th Dynasty. For a translation 
see Cambiidge essays for 1858. 
written upon the same papyrus that con- 
tains the Cinderella narative, itis by inter- 
nal evidence much older. The story of 
‘‘Bellerophon’’ might, were it Egyptian and 
not Greek, he traced to Genesis xxxvii-l. 
The Muslims have the same narrative ic 
their great religious allegory of ‘‘Goosuf 
and Zeleekha.’’ 


Though 


and Asia. 


| 


down in the sun-dial of Ahaz, ten degrees 
hackward. So the sun returned ten de- 
grees, by which it was gone down.” 
(Isa. xxxviii: 8). The sun-dial is proba- 
ly the most ancient of horologues. Ahaz 
lived 713 years before Christ. Pliny 
thinks the dial was invented by Anaxi- 
mander, who flourished B. C. 550. iIt is 
believed by many scholars that Ahaz 
obtained his dial from Babylon, and that 
it was a flight of stairs, the time being 
indicated by the number of steps covered 
by the shadow which was cast by some 
column or obelisk on the top. Such 
columns abounded in the East, and were 
known as ‘‘sun-images.”” The dial bad 
already come over from Babylonia to 
Greece as early as B. C. 580, or in the 
fifth Olympiad. Plautus wrote: 


‘‘The Gods confound the man who first | 


found out 
How to distinguish hours! 
Who in this place set up a sun-dial, 
To cut and hack my days so wretchedly 
Into small portions. * * * 


* * 


The town’s so full of these confounded | 


dials, 

The greatest part of its inhabitants, 

Shrunk ‘up with hunger, creep along the 
streets.’’ 

In the Hast people still measure time 
by the length of their shadows, and if 
you enguire of a man what o’clock it is, 
he steps into the sunlight, and observes 
where his shadow ends. The length of 
his shadow determines the hour. The 
weary laborer exclaims, ‘‘My shadow is 
long in coming!” The unfaithful servants 
excuses his indolence with, ‘‘I waited 
for my shadow.” Not long ago, it was 
the custom in parts of England where 
time-keepers were uncommon, for labor- 
ers to find out the hour in the same way, 
and so expert were some of them that 
they could give not only the hour but 
the minute. 

This may be said in favor of the sun- 
dial: it counts fewer hours than clock or 
watch. Rainy days make no impression, 
and dull, heavy skies go unrecorded. 
Horas non numero nisi serenas, is the 
motto on a dial at Worms—The sun- 
dial notes not the hours except they be 
bright. In Geneva one may see written 
over the sun-dials m the gardens and on 
the walls: Post tenebras, lux—After 
darkness, light. A French dial has this 
motto: Sine sole sileo—I am silent with- 
out the sun. The thought finds beauti- 
ful expression in some Jines from the pen 
of William Cruswell Doane. 


‘‘There stands in the garden of old St. Mace 
A sun-dial, quaint and gray, 

And it takes no heed of tae hours that dark 
Pass over it day by day. 

It has stood for ages among the flowers, 
In the land of sky and song; 

‘I note none but the cloudles; hours,’ 
Its motto the whole day long. 


So let my heart in this garden of life 
Its calendar cheerfully keep, 

Taking no note of the sorrow and strife, 
Which in shadow across it creep. 

Content to dwell in this land of ours, 

In the hope that is twin with love, 

And remember none but the cloudless hours 
Tillthe day-star dawn from above.”’ 
James Montgomery, Elizabeth B 

Browning and EK Steadman have 

written very beautiful verses about the 

sun-dial. The following are some in- 
scriptions from sun-dials: 
Carpe Diam—Snatch the day. 
Docet umbra—Tbe Shadow teaches. 
Dum Speces fugit horas—Whilst 
thou art looking the honr is flying. 
Tempus labiie—Slippery time. 
Cumumobra nthil, sine umbra nihil 

—With the shadow nothing, without the 

shade nothing. 

Now is yesterday's to-morrow. 

Tempus Fugit—Time flies. 

Ora et labora—Pray and labor. 

Fronte capillaia, post est occasio 
calva—Opportunity has hair in front, 
and is bald behind. | 

Tempus edax rerum—Time 
devourer of all things. © | 

Aspice ut aspicias—See that you 
see. 


is the 


The Golden Rule. 


Ab alio spectes altert quod feceris. 
(See Matthew vii: 12). ‘*Blame not in 
another the offence that thou committest 
thyself.” (Thales, B. C. 600). The 
Golden Rule occurs in one form or an- 
other in the moralists of Rome, Greece, 
We find it in Quintilian, 
Juvenal, Cicero and Confucius. Prof. 
Johu S. Sewell, of Bangor Theological 
Seminary, showed in an article in the 
New York Independent some time ago 
that the Golden Rule is to be found in 
various shapes, both positive and nega- 
tive, in pagan writings. Nothiug can 
be more beautiful than the Golden Rule; 
it is an entire Gospel in itself. 

The Shepherds and Magi. | 

The Apocryphal Gospels say there 
were four shepherds, named, Misel, 
Acheel, Cyriacus and Stephanus, and 
that they were born in the village of 
Beit-Sahur. (See Hofmann, Leben Jesu 
nach den Apokryphen, p. 117. Matt. 
ii: 2). Wise Men or Magi, so called in 
the Greek of the first Gospel. The Magi 
were a sect of Persian philosophers, 
though the same term appears later 
(Acts xiii: 6), in connection with sooth- 
sayers. Que manuscript of the Pra- 
teangelium makes them natives of 
Persia. Other authorities make 
them come from Ethiopia, Arabia, 
and India. Augustine and Chrysostom 
give their number as twelve, but the 
venerable Bede makes them three, 


was an old man and quite infirm; Balth- 
asar, who was in mid-life, and Caspar, 
a youth. ‘Tradition tells us the first was 
descended from Shem, the second from 
Japhat, and the third from Ham. If 
the, Magi were Persianphilosophers, they 
were beyond doubt followers of Zaroaster; 
who lived about 555 B. C. He discarded 
all images and worshiped God under the 
emblem of fire. | 


Letter from Foochow. 


Epiror oF THE Paciric: Our mis- 
sion is again in mourning. On the 10th 
inst., Mrs. Lucy Stearns Hartwell, wife 
of Rev. Charles Hartwell of the A. B. 
C. F, M. Mission at Foochow, was taken 
home to her reward. | 

Thirty years ago she came with her 
husband to this place. At that time she 
was the very picture of health and beau- 
ty. Entirely self-forgetful and very ac- 
tive in disposition, she has always been 
prone to overwork. Of all that has been 
done and endured during these thirty 
years it is impossible to speak now. The 
last years of her life especially were mark- 
ed by incessant labore. ‘The children 
were all in America, being educated, and 
this left Mr. and Mrs. Hartwell free for 
more undivided work among the Chinese. 
Much of their time was spent about sta- 
tions under their care, where in a measure 
they had to repeat some of the hardships 
pecular to the opening of the work years 
ago. In the Autumn of 1881, and again 
in the Spr ng of 1882, they visited our in- 
terior station at Shaowu, and in doing so 
contracted the ague. During the past 
year they were more especially in charge 
of a boy’s boarding school and training 
school connected with our Foochow sta- 
tion, which they conducted with more 
than ordinary success. This hindered them 
from country work, but Mrs. Hartwell 
found an open door in the Chinese about 
her. One day, a few weeks ago, the 
opportunity seemed unusually good; 
from house after house, as she passed 
along, came pressing invitations to come 
in and talk. After three hours thus 
spent she returned home very weary. 
Some of the houses visited were very 
filthy, and in some of these she contract- 
ed sewage fever. Just as the school was 
closing with a very satisfactory examina- 
tion, she began to ail with what was 
thought to be ague. But in a few days 
it proved to be fever. The symptoms 
were not severe and no danger was antici- 
pated. But hard work and malaria had 
thoroughly undermined her constitution, 
and in spite of all that three physicans 


| could do she steadily declined, and on 


the afternoon “of the 10th inst. she 
quietly passed away. She herself had 
anticipated this result before others be- 
gan to be alarmed, and cheerfully laid 
aside all her busy planning for future 
work and was ready to welcome her 
summons home. It wasa rare thing to 
see one whose most striking character- 
istic all her life long had been to be eag- 
erly planning and doing, so promptly and 
wholly lay it aside when the Father in- 
dicated to her that her work was fin- 
ished. J. 

_ Foochow, July 10, 18838. 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 1312 Taylor 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coz, 572 Twelfth St., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary and 
Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins Academy, 
Oakland, Cal. 
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cisco, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. J. H. WaRREN, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. K. M. Fox, North Temescal, 
Home Secretaries. 


The tenth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions will be 
held in the First Congregational church, 
San Francisco, on Wednesday, Sept. 5th, 
at 2p.m. The ladies of all our church- 
es are cordially invited to attend this 
meeting. 


To the Auxiliaries of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions for the Pacific. 


Dear Frrenps: The fiscal year of our 
beloved Board will close in three weeks, 
and less than half the money requisite to 
meet our appropriations has been raised. 
God has greatly blessed our work. 
Many souls are rejoicing to-day ina new- 
found Saviour because we have held out 
to them the bread of life. Shall we with- 
draw it now? Shall we grieve the 
hearts of those missionaries whose grate- 
ful, affectionate letters have come to us 
across the seas? Shall we disappoint the 
faithful officers of the American Board 
who have depended upon our efforts ? 
Shall we, dear sisters in Christ, turn 
aside with indifference while the music of 
our Master’s voice is heard in clearer 
tones than ever before? He has shown 
us anew the saving power of the cross, 
in the months that have gone, and he has 
made us feel the reality of his presence 
as we have tried to send his Gospel to 
those for whom he left the glories of 
heaven to suffer and to die. It is not 
enough that we are exalted to the mount 
of privilege. Christ died for the women 
of Turkey, of Japan and of Micronesia, 
as well aa for ourselves. When the first 


and gives their names: Melchior,» who | Sabbath of September brings us to the 


table of our Redeemer, let us commune 
with him with a new sense of fellowship 
because we have sacrificed something for 
his sake. 

Your executive committee offers the 
most earnest and tender entreaty for 


speedy and efficient action, that this obli- - 


gation may be at once met, and the work 
of the Lord prosper in our hands. 
Yours in Christian love, 
Lucy M. Fay, 
President of ‘‘The Woman’s Board of 
Missions for the Pacific.’’ 
San Francisco, Aug. 10, 1883. 


Stephanos. 


Are we remembering our one little boy 
in New England? A _ strong, lively, 
lovable child, who eats and works with 
equal heartiness; whose shoes and sus- 
penders give out like those of other boys, 
as you may see from his letter. Let us 
see that his wants are supplied in con- 
cluding our year’s work. 

NORTHFIELD, Mass., 
Mt. Hermon School, Aug. 8, 1883. 

My Dear Mamma: I have not writ- 
ten to you for a long time and so [ shall 
write to you te-day. We goin swim- 
ming three times a week—Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays—and I am 
working over for a pair of shoes anda 
pair of suspenders. I think when | work 
over afew days more that I will have 
money enough to buy a pair. We work in 


the afternoous one hour and a half; we — 


work from 1 o’clock till half past 2; at 
Saturdays we work three hours; we go to 
school in the morning from 9 o’clock till 
11 o'clock. Our corn has grown very 
fast and it is big enough to eat; we have 
been having them from last week; the 
corn is very nice to eat. Have you had 
eny this year? Our beets, lettic and 
unions all big enough to eat too; we 
have eat aJl our peas and string beans. 
When we go in swimming we stay in 15 
minets, and sometimes 20 minets. 
go swimming in the river We went to 
pichnic last Saturday, across the river 
over to Warwick. 
from Northfield to Warwick. We went 
to a great big tree and then all of us 
boys went for huckle berries and blue 
berries. There was a big well there 
where we could all of us get a drink. It 
was a great big place where we went for 
the berries, and the berries was on high 
bushes, and the school picked nearly a 
big basket, what they put the dirty 
clothes in to wash, and we had a very nice 
time. I think we started from half past 


9and came home in the afternoon. I 


wish you was there to enjoy the day 
with us. Some of our apples are nearly 
ripe, and in No.1 orchard there are 
same apples that are yellow. We had a 
blue berry pie Monday night and had 
just blue berries for Tuesday night. I 
think that | must write you a very long 
letter, because I have not written to you 
for a long time. I guess you will be 
pleased very much to get a letter from 
me. Mr. D. L. Moody said, which of 
us boys improved the most in writing 
would get the prize, and Dic Mathers, 
August and Sidney and I are going to 
get the prize. 
SrePHanos H. Rappiere. 


NORTHFIELD, Mass., Mt. Hermon School, 
August 8, 1883. t 


My Dear Papa: I am very sorry 


that you are sick and I hope you will 


get well soon. I have been praying for 
you. lam very sorry that dear. Mama 
is so busy and has so much hard work 
todo at home. First of September we 
are going up to the new buildings. I 
guess most of the boys are glad that we 
are going up there. 
STEPHANOS H. RappLeyeE. 


Such cheering news has come to us, 
of late, of the wonderful spiritual awak- 
ening among the girls of our Kioto 
House, that we feel as if we must write 
to you at once, and say how gratefully 
we share your joy. We know your 
heart is filled with thanksgiving and how 
you must rejoice that your seed sowing 
has, under God’s blessing, borne such 
fruits! We want you to know how we 
sympathize with you in this deepest of 
all pleasures. Letters keep coming in 
to us with just such wonderful news from 
almost all our mission fields—from Bul- 
garia, from Broosa, from Harpoot, from 
India and China and Africa. 

It is an almost overwhelming joy, and 
has caused us to pray the more humbly 
and earnestly that we may be increasing- 
ly faithful in doing the part assigned to 
us. It seems now as if faith would never 
again fail nor courage forsake. I wrote 
yesterday to Miss Davis in behalf of the 


Board, but could not resist also the desire 


to send these few words to you as well. 


[From the Congregationalist. } 


The Woman’s Board’ of the Interior 
held last week, at their rooms in Chicago, 
a special meeting for praise and thanks- 
giving, ‘‘in grateful recognition of the 
tidings which came from Adana, Hadjin 
and Samokov in Turkey; from different 
places in Japan, from Bridgman School, 
Pekin, and from Africa.”’ Invitations 
were sent out for ladies to bring or send 
offerings, large or small, as each one’s 
expression of gratitude for ‘‘the unspeak- 
able gift,” in which so many in those 


distant lands are beginning to rejoice. 


We 


It was seven miles | 


[From Miss Carruth to Miss Starkweather.] | 
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WEDNEsDay, Auaustr 29, 1883. 


Communications. 


Higher Education and Whitman College. 


BY PRES. A. J. ANDERSON, PH. D. 


| Read before the Congregational Asso- 
ciation of Oregon and Washington, at 
Walla Walla, July 12th, 1883, and pub- 
lished by request. | 


It is hardly to be expected that at the 
end of a first year in a pioneer college, 
tired and taxed for ten long months with 
teaching and planning and correspondence 
and anxiety, more than enough for any 
two men to carry, that the writer should 
on July’s hotest day, sitdown and write 
out in elegant periods a fine-spun theory 
upon the worth of learning, and the value 
of vollege culture, to be read before an 
association of ministers, every one of 
whom is supposed to possess that learn- 
ing, and to be an example of that cul- 
ture. On some other occasion, perhaps 
in an inaugural address, at the close of 
another academic year, it may be a fitting 


time to set forth the author’s view of an 


ideal Christian College. 

At present it will be doubtless sufficient, 
after calling attention to one or two un- 
settled points in the educational ten- 
dencies of the times, to state to you afew 
things in the history and progress of 
Whitman College and Seminary, an insti- 
tution of the higher learning in which 
we wish you to take special interest. 

There is a general agreement that the 
State has a right to require a certain 
amount of intelligence on the part of all 
its citizens, and especially on the part of 
its voters; and that it may by general tax 
establish common schools for all the 
children and youth within its borders. 
Beyond that is a difference of opinion. 
But there ought to be no objection to a 
district high school, provided the people 
of the district wish to support it; nor to 
a State school for advanced sciences, 
literature and arts, provided the citizens 
of the State are willing to maintain it by 
general tax. 

A President of one of our newer State 
universities says that ‘the common 
schools have passed wholly into the con- 
trol of the State, that half of the acade- 
mies have been converted into high 
schools, that a system of State univer- 
sities has sprung up, and that we must 
follow the lead of other nations by 
putting under Government control ali ed- 
ucation, beginning with the kindergarten, 
and ending with the University; thus 
obtaining the best results of the most 
enlightened civilization the world has 
ever seen. He would even obliterate the 
Christian collegein order tosecure a ‘‘sec- 
ularized education,’’ which he considers 
as grand an attainment as the ‘“‘secul- 
arized politics’ which controls our nation 
to-day. But can thisadvocate of exclusive 
State education, Folwell, with his 
coterie of progressive friends, who go 
to Germany for their philosophy and for 
their school systems, germanize America, 
without giving us an Emporor, or an- 
archy, or both? A sorry day will it be 
for our land when the Christian college, 
the most American of all American institu- 
tions, shall have to give way to an Ameri- 
can imitation of the Prussian university. 
But that day will never come. In our 
nation there is not oniy room for the 
Christian college, but there isa demand 
forit,and for Christian academies as 
well, to be established by any and all 
denominations. Ours is a Christian 
civilization, and let us but banish the 
principles of Christianity from all our 
schools, especially those of secondary and 
superior instruction—the thought centers 
of our broad land—and our nation would 
revert to barbarism. Put our entire edu- 
cational system, ‘‘beginning with the 
kindergarten and ending with the un- 
iversity,” under exclusive Government 
control, with a special tax upon the liquor 
interest towards its support, give full 
rein to our boasted ‘‘secularized politics,” 
manipulate the saloon and office-seekers, 
instill into the minds of the youth of all 
grades nothing higher than an emascu- 
lated morality—then in less than twenty 
centuries Americans will have lost their 
lustre in the dark ages of the future, and 
may have become as fossilized as the 
<*heathen Chinee.” The greatest need of 
the times is a true Christian morality in 


politics, a true Christian morality in 


training the youth, and a true Christian 
morality in every department of life. 
F But some one would say, Would youdo 
away with State institutions of higher 
learning? Notatall. A tax to support 
@ well-managed State school of secondary 
or superior instruction, should be cheer- 
fully paid, but at the same time the State 
should as cheerfully release from taxation 
all the property, including buildings, 
grounds and endowments, used exclusive- 
ly for school purposes, and belonging to 
hristian institutions chartered by the 
Legislature, or organized in accordance 
with general laws. There should be no 
tax upon knowledge, and hence no tax 
upon #schools—the fountains of learn- 
ing, culture, and ennobling principles. 
The commonwealth is benefited by hav- 
ing its educational institutions organized, 
controlled, and supported by different 
parties,and upon differing plans, thus 
allowing jfree expansion and growth to 
the distinctive views entertained by a 
thoughtful people. 

Every institution of learning, no mat- 
ter how strong it has become, has had a 
history, a small beginning, a distinctive 
reason for existence, and a hard struggie 
for growth. Whitman College, just 
coming to the surface, so as to be able to 
cry for aid, is no exception in this par- 
coe ae It is an outgrowth of the early 
Indian missionary work of Whitman, 
Eells, Walker and Spalding, and their 
equally faithful wives. It bears the name 
of one of them—the Christian martyr 
and patriot, Dr. Marcus Whitman—and 
was founded by another, and still surviv- 
ing member of that self-denying band, 
Rev. Dr. Cushing Eells’. With such an 
origin, and with the motto ‘‘Pro Christo 
et Patria,” springing up naturally out of 
its history, Whitman College and Sem- 
inary has a right to be, and to grow in 
accordance with the plans and prayers of 
its founder and friends. The following 
more particular account of the origin of 
the Institution is taken from Rev. Myron 
Eells’ 

ublished by the American Sunday 

hool Union, 1122 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia: 
‘‘WuHiTmaN the upper 
art of Walla Walla City, Washington 
erritory, is a building with this name, 
in honor of the martyr missionary who 
fell about six miles from the place. 

**In 1859, very soon after the country 
east of the Cascade mountains was de- 
clared open for settlement, Rev. C. Eells, 
one of the early missionaries of the 
Amerian Board of Commissioners for 


‘“‘Indian Missions’—a volume. 


Foreign Missions, turned his eyes toward 
Walla Walla. He soon purchased of the 
Mission Board in Boston their right to 
the Mission clames at Waiilatpu, where 
Dr. Whitman and his associates were 
massacred. This was the residence of 
himself and family most of the time from 
1860 to 1872. | 
‘‘The great grave of Dr. Whitman, wife 
and nine others who were killed, was in. 
sight of his house, and the memory of 
his deeds was in his mind.. He and others 
felt as if a monument of stone ought to 


be erected over the grave, yet he believed | 


that if Dr. Whitman could have anything | 
to say about it, it would be that the best 
monument would be a high school of 
earnest Christian character, for the bene- 
fit of the youth of tho valley. Hence, a 
charter was obtained from the Legislature 
of .Washington* Territory of 1859-1860, 
and a Board of Trustees was appointed, 
two of whom were early missionaries to 
the Indians. The way then not being 
open, little more was done. Mr. Eells, 
however, in all of his varied labors, 
kept the idea of a school continually in 
view, until early in 1866, when subscrip- 
tion papers were circulated, a site do- 
nated by Dr. D. S. Baker, on certain 
condition, and steps immediately taken 
to erect a building twenty-six by forty 
feet, two stories high. It was built dur- 
ing the summer, and so far finished in 
the fall, at a cost of $4,842.42, as to be 
dedicated onthe 13th of October, and 
was open for use a few days afterwards. * 
The cost was not all paid at that time, 
but when it was paid it was found that 
Mr. Eells had given $2,900, including 
interest. Since then he has given $1,750 
additional to the Seminary, making $4,650 
in all; has acted as President of the Board | 
of Trustees from the beginning to the 
present time—more than twenty years— 
and also, as its Principal, taught in it for 
about two and a half years, commencing 
April, 1867.”’ | 

Thus Whitman Seminary is seen to be 
the pioneer of the higher education in 
Washington Territory. Chartered by 
the Legislature in 1859, it struggled 
seven years to secure a building and 
grounds. During a period of sixteen 
years, from 1866 to 1882, it was conducted 
as an academy, having in all twelve dif- 
ferent principals, of whom Rev. P. B. 
Chamberlain was the first, and Rev. C. 
Eells the longest inservice. Its trustees, 
always crippled from lack of funds, and 
often disappointed in securing suitable 
teachers, ever tried to provide the best 
facilities of instruction, and although the 
Seminary did not always do the best 
work, and sometimes closed its doors for 
part of the year, yet to-day there are 
many who thank Whitman Seminar’y for 
all the education ever obtained, or for a 
large part of their preparation for college. 

At a meeting in June, 1881, on the 
recommendation of Rey. Dr. Atkinson, 
the Board of Trustees decided that the 
time had come for the Seminary to exer- 
cise its powers as a college, by organizing 
complete courses of study and preparing 
to do college work. On March 29, 1882, 
after a correspondence of six months be- 
gun by the Board, A. J. Anderson, Pres- 
ident of the Territorial University at 
Seattle from 1877 to 1882, was elected 
President of Whitman College and Sem- 
inary, forty citizens of Walla Walla 
generously pledging sufficient aid to 
assure proper salaries for three teachers 
for a period of three years. President 
Anderson, assisted by Mrs. Louisa P. 
Anderson and Professor L. F.. Anderson, 
opened the institution September 4th, 
1882, with sixty students, the number 
constantly increasing, until at the open- 
ing of the winter term many applicants 
were rejected for lack of room. The 
forthcoming catalogue is a careful ex- 
hibit of the work done and the progress 
made during the year. At their quarter- 
ly meeting in April, 1883, the Directors 
of the American College and Education 
Society accepted Whitman College, and 
placed it upon their list of colleges for 
future aid in securing funds for salaries 
of instructors, endowment, library, ap- 
paratus, etc. 

And again, on May 29th, 1883, the Di- 
rectors of the College Society ‘‘cordially 
voted that Whitman College might have 
the northern. portion of the Eastern field, 
embracing Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, on which to 
canvass for funds, beginning September 
Ist, 1883, and continuing one year.” 
‘This canvass,’ says Secretary Tarbox in 
writing to me, ‘‘you yourself might con- 
duct, if you can leave the College; if not, 
some man wise and efficient should be 
selected. If Dr. Atkinson could come 
on that errand, he would do well. Heis 
well-known here, and his name is in 
honor. We shall rather welcome a new 
college with a new name.” 

In my reply I stated that we should 
probably select the best man among us, 
probably Dr. Atkinson, if he could be 
spared long enough from his present 
field of labor. 

Dr. D.S. Baker, by an assured gift of 
land, enlarges the College grounds sixty- 
Six per cent.,and the people of Wa 
Walla City and county, at the solicitation 
of a committee of three of their most prom- 
inent members, Messrs R. R. Rees, Wm. 
Kirkman and B. F. Stone, are successful- 
ly raising fifteen thousand dollars for the 
erection of a college building during the 
present season. 

Yesterday morning the contract was let 
for the erection of this’‘new edifice, which 
is to be ready for use by the first day of 
October next. | 

As to the character and religious aspect 
of Whitman College and Seminary, it can 
be said that it is not under the control of 
any presbtery, synod, association, con- 
ference, convention, or other ecclesiastical 
body, or of Bishop or State. It is under 
the general control of a self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees, bound by an irrepeal- 
able article of its constitution to maintain, 
in conducting the institution evangelical 
principles of Christianity. 

And whilst in administration it will 
not be sectarian, yet its Board of Trustees 
—must always continue tohave a major- 
ity of evangelical Congregationalists in its 
membership, so as to represent parties at 
the East who endow the College. A 
minority of the members will continue to 
be chosen so as to represent co-operating 
evangelical denominations and the locali- 
ty of the institution. In goverment, it 
will be paternal and fraternal, insisting 
upon a high standard of character, no 
less than upon a broad and thorough 
scholarship. It aims to work in harmony 
and friendship with the public schools of 
country and city, preparing teachers for 
them, and taking students who have 
passed through their curriculum, al- 
though until found no longer necessary, 
some of its preparatory work will corre- 
spond with some of their higher grades. 

Looking at a correct map, Walla Walla 


| City, the seat of Whitman Oollege, will | 


be found to be the geographical, com- 
mercial, and population center of the 
Upper Columbia River basin—a region 
including all of Oregon and Washington 
east of the Cascade mountains and the 
three northern counties of Idaho. This 
vast territory, containing an area twice 
as great as all New England, and capable 
of sustaining an equal average population 
to the square mile, is now becoming just- 
ly noted for its wonderful resources for 
grain-raising, fruit-culture, manufactur-. 
ing, grazing, and other lucrative occupa- 
tions, and fora mild, dry, invigorating 
climate peculiar to itself. Though settled 
atan early date in the history of the 
Coast, yet, owing to its remotness and 
its almost entire mountain boundary and 
the fear inspired by the Whitman mas- 
sacre and the Indian wars following, its 
settlement was slow until within the last 
eight or ten years. In 1880 it had a pop- 
ulation of 79,258. Since then its growth 
has been rapid, and doubtless the com- 
pletion of the N. P. R. R., and the O. R. 
& N. R. BR. across its entire domain, will 
bring immense numbers to make homes 
in this new ‘‘Inland Empire.’’ Whitman 
College, the only institution of higher 
learning of the New England type pro- 
posed for this vast region, may, under 
the directing hand of Providence, with 
foresight and energy in its Board of 
Trustees, with wisdom and ability in its 
Faculty, and with a liberal pecuniary 
support by its friends East and West, 
have a rapid growth, and speedily be- 
come a strong power towards building up 
with the growth of this newland a civiliz- 
ation based upon thorough scholarship 
and Christian principle. 


Carlyle vs. Emerson. 


The 
ence,” published in two handsome vol- 
umes, by Osgood & Co., Boston, will at- 
tract the attention, especially, of the ad- 
mirers of these eminent men. They will 
find readers, also, among that class who 
enjoy an exhibition of intellectual gym- 
nastics, who desire to be amused, and 
who do not suffer themselves to be re- 
pelled by the enormous conceit and ab- 
surd, mutual self-admiration that are il- 
lustrated by both writers. 

The first thing that awakens interest 
is the long time through which the cor- 
respondence ran. It embraced a period 
of forty years. It was not kept up with 
any regularity, sometimes a gap of many 
months intervening between the letters. 
At other times a whole year passed with- 
out any communication passing across the 
great water. Particularly was there an 
evident diminution of interest during the 
period of our civil war. Carlyle’s bitter 
hostility to the government of the United 
States, and his strong sympathy with our 
Confederate brethren, gave a rude shock 
to the platonic friendship entertained for 
him by the ‘‘Sage of Concord.” He 
could with difficulty understand how this 
hater of oppressions could sympathize with 
the most monstrous system of oppression 
existing in the world, to perpetuate 
which the war had been inaugurated. 

But the matter to which we desire 
more particularly to call attention, 
is the inability of Thomas to get at the 
meaning of Ralph Waldo. Like many 


other unfortunates, he found himself en- 


tirely lost when he undertook to pene- 
trate the fog banks of Emersoa’s trans-. 
cendentalism. Indeed, than his criti- 
cisms and his complete bewilderment we 
know of nothing more amusing in the 
whole realm of literature. 

At the very outset of their acquaint- 
ance, when Ralph Waldo made his first 
visit to Craigenputtock, Thomas’ Scotch 
home, his appearance was recorded as 
that of an j‘‘angel’’ dropped down out of 
the skies. Not to be behind the author 
of ‘‘Sartor,” Ralph Waldo esteemed 
Thomas as ‘‘one of the gods.’’ Quite a 
large share of the correspondence is tak- 
en up with expressions of mutual ad- 
miration. Thomas tells Ralph Waldo 
that he is the only speaker whose ‘‘ser- 
mons’’ reached the ‘‘tympanum of his 
mind.”’ Ralph Waldo, on the other 
hand, tells Thomas that in all England 
and the British Isles nobody else is worth 
listening to. 

But in progress of time a certain 
newspaper, called the Dial, of which 
Ralph Waldo was an editor, crossed the 
Atlantic, and reached Thomas’ door in 
Chelsea. What a feast was in store for 
him to get a fresh thunderbolt of Ralph 
Waldo’s own forging. But poor man! 
he stood utterly aghast when he discov- 
ered that he could make neither head 
nor tale of it. What racking of brains 
was there in that Chelsea study! It is not 
dificult to fancy the picture, the rough 
old Scotchman shaking his wiry locks 
and knitting those shaggy brows over 
the dreary nonsense. Hear him! ‘‘I love 
your Dial,” he writes, ‘‘and yet it is 
with a kind of shudder. You seem to 
me in danger of dividiug yourself from 
the fact of this present universe, in 
which alone, ugly as it is, can I find any 
anchorage, and soaring away after ideas, 
beliefs, revelations, and such like, into 
perilous attitudes, as I think; be- 
beyond the curve of perpetual frost, for 
one thing! I know not how to utter 
what impression you give me.” (Is it any 


self know what impression he intended to 
make?) ‘“Take the above as some stamp- 
ing of the fore-hoof.”” Could he do any- 
thing else than ‘‘stamp’’? He continues, 
‘Surely I could wish you returned [the 
italics are hie] into your own poor nine- 
teenth century, its follies and maladies, 
its blind or half blind, but gigantic toil- 
ing, its laughter and its tears, and trying 
to evolve in some measure the hidden 
God-like that lies in it—that seems to me 
the kind of feat for literary men. Alas, 
it is So easy to screw one’s self up into 
high and ever higher altitudes of trans- 
cendentalism, and see nothing under one 
but the everlasting snows of the Himma- 
layah, the earth shrinking to a Planet, 
and the indigo firmament sowing itself 
with day-light stars; easy for you, for 
me; but whither does it lead? I dread 
always to inanity and mere injuring of 
the lungs.”” Yes, Thomas, you were 
‘thoroughly right once. Ralph Waldo’s 


talk, much of it, tended only to inanity 
wind! 


‘“‘Carlyle-Emerson Correspond-— 


wonder, when Ralph Waldo did not him- |. 


But more laughable still, and very 
much in the same vein, is Thomas’ crit- | 
icism on the first essays of Ralph Waldo 
which were sent to England for publica- 
tion. He writes, in Letter 90, Vol. II: 
‘*The work itself falling on me by driblets 
has not the right chance yet—not till I 
get into the bound state, and read it all 
at once—to produce its due impression 
on me; butI will say already of it: 
It is a sermon to me, a real word.” 
This to prepare the way for one of 
the sharpest bits of criticism that 
Thomas ever penned: ‘‘For the rest, I 
have to object still (what you will call 
objecting to a law of nature) that we find 
you aspeaker indeed, but as it werea 
soliloqguizer on the eternal mountaio tops 
only, in vast solitudes, where men and 
their affairs lie all hushed in a very dim 
remoteness, and only the man and the 
stars and the earth are visible-—-whom, 
so fine a fellow seems he, we could per- 
petually punch and say, ‘Why won’t 
you come and help us, then? We have 
terrible need of one man like you 
down among us! It is cold and va- 
cant up there, nothing paintable but rain- 
bows and emotions; come down and you 
shall do life—pictures, passions, facts, 
which transcend all thought, and leave 
it stuttering and stammering.’ To which 
he answers that he won’t, can’t and 
doesn’t want to (as the cockneys have 
it). And so | leave him and say, ‘You 
Western Gymnosophist ! Well, we can 
afford one nfan for that, too. But’” * * 
“By the bye, I ought to say the sentences 
are very brief, and did not, in my sheet 
reading, always entirely cohere for me. 
Pure, genuine Saxon; strong and simple; 
of a clearness, of a beauty. But they 
did not, sometimes, rightly stick to their 
foregoers and their followers; the para- 
graph not as a beat2n ingot, but as a 
beautiful square bag of duck shot, held 
together by canvas. I willtry thei again 
with the book deliberately before me.” 

We do not wonder that Ralph Waldo 
was a little ‘‘blue’’ after reading the 


above—his ‘‘inanity’” was so ruth- 
lessly exposed. But he takes the 
castigation very meekly. He 


writes, ‘‘I doubt not your stricture on 
the book, as sometimes unconnected and 
inconsecutive, is just. Your words are 
very gentle; I should describe it much 
more harshly. My knowledge of the 
defects of these things I write is all but 
sufficient to hinder me from writing at 
all.” Who could suppose the ‘‘Sage of 
Concord’’ would write after this fashion ? 
He seems disposed to deprecate criticism, 
like some public speakers to whom we 
have listened, who apologize for their 
own stupidities, or commiserate with 
their audiences by telling them after a 
long harangue that they ‘‘really don’t 
know whether they have made them- 
selves understood or not.’’ The letter 
continues: ‘‘But of what you say 
here and _ heretofore respecting the 
remoteness of my writing and thinking 
from real life, though I hear substan- 
tially the same criticism made by my 
countrymen, I do not know what it 
means. If 1 can at any time express the 
law and the ideal right, that should 
satisfy me without measuring the diver- 
gence from it of the last act of Con- 
gress. And though [ sometimes accept 
a popular call, and preach on Temper- 
ance or the Abolition of Slavery, I am 
sure to feel, before 1 have done with it, 
what an intrusion it is into another sphere, 
and too much loss of virtue in my own.”’ 
‘*‘Inanity and wind,” as Thomas put it, 
and no dealing with practical, living 
questions, was Ralph Waldo’s especial 
hobby. 

We know not how else to close this 
paper, already too long, more ap-— 
propriately, coming in the line as it does 
of Thomas’ criticism, than by telling a 
little story, as Mr. Lincoln used to say. 
Many years ago, when Ralph Waldo 
was in his prime, he came to a western 
town, where the writer was then living, 
to ‘‘lecture.’” Among his special ad- 
mirers was a lawyer of no mean ability 
and acquirements, whom for convenience 
we will call Squire Jones, who went to 
hear the great ‘‘Gymnosophist,”’ in the 
language of Thomas. Meeting him the 
next morning on the street, the question 
was_asked of our legal friend, ‘‘You heard 
Mr. Emerson last night?’’ ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ 
was the reply; ‘‘it would have been a 
sore disappointment to have missed so 
rare a treat.” ‘*Well, Mr. Jones,’’ we 
asked, ‘‘can you understand everything 
Mr. Emerson writes and says ?’’ Hesita- 
ting a moment and then looking up with 
an expression of deep seriousness he said: 
“Well, no, I do not exactly under- 
stand it all, but then, it benefits ‘my 
moral nature.’ 

We are often led to wonder how many, 
like poor Thomas and our legal friend, 
have been sorely humbugged by those 
sonorous periods, which tended too 
often only to ‘‘inanity and mere injuring of 


the lungs.”’ 


C. J. Hurcuins. 
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Tue Lorp’s Day Rescuzp. By Rev. 
Alexander J. Sessions. Boston: D. Lo- 
throp & Company, 32 Franklin street. 


This is a timely and valuable work. 
It does not goon the assumption that 
the present age is about to bid adieu to 
the past and strike out in an indepen- 
dent course of its own in morals and 
religion, and that the author is the fore- 
most figure in the new advance. It as- 
sumes rather that the conditions and prin- 
ciples of moral good are permanent, and 
that the welfare of all ages and nations is 
to find their way into them as soon as 

ssible and remain in them, while the 
office of the true, wise public teacher is 
to give them a clear andringing an- 
nouncement and a faithful advocacy. 

The movement of the discussion may 
be seen from the titles of the chapters: I. 


The Sabbath instituted by God in Eden | 


for all Mankind. II. The Sabbath 
from the time of Adam to the time of 
Christ. III. The Sabbath as kept by 
Christ. IV. The Sabbath transmuted 
into the Lord’s Day. V. The Lord’s 


{Day to be preeminently prized. .VI. 


The Lord’s Day to be immediately res- 
cued. So the tithe of the book is not 
chosen to state an aceomphishedSfact, nor 
a fact that the book is to bring about, 
but something that ought to be a fact. 
Dr. Seasions shows fine judicial fairness 
in weighing the evidence of history. The 
fifth chapter is an illustration. There is, 
perhaps, no other writer in the language 
who in the same compass, in a few conden- 
sed pages of felicitously freighted words, 
indicates the actual historical process of 
the dropping of the sacred observance of 
the seventh day of tbe week, and of the 
taking up of the first day, among Chris- 
tian nations. Dr. Sessions places the 
claims of the observance of the Lord’s 
Day on us more on the ground of 
the original creation and of the nature 
and needs of man, than on the Ten 
Commandments. Indeed, he makes no 
attempt to buttress the Christian duty 
to keep the day ty recurrence to that 
epitome of moral law; but goes back to 
principles, and needs and appointments 
of God, long antedating that. 

The style of the book is fresh and vig- 
orous, and while there is an unusual 
word or idiom here and there, the words 
are packed with thought, and have 
depths of meaning which a_ superficial 
reader would overlook. In fact, thought- 
ful readers will notice by a second read- 
ing that there has been a careful weigh- 
ing and balancing of words, and throw- 
ing away of everything not significant, 
which they did not observe at the first 
reading, so that the second reading takes 
them into a much larger region of thought, 
better defined and more accurate than 
the first. 

The treatise is a small one, only 108 
pages, 12mo, including the introduction 
by Dr. Henry M. Dexter, and the letter 
of endorsement by Prof. Geo. B. Jewett; 
yet, it covers most of the ground involved 
in the subject. For a popular compendious 
treatise we cordially commend it to our 
countrymen who seem in a hurry to give 
up their sacred day for one of mammon 
and pleasure. | D. 
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Miscellany 
How to Float: 


There is a great difference between 
fresh-water and salt-water as regards 
danger in bathing. Salt-water is much 
heavier, and consequently more buoyant. 
It is therefore much easier to float in 
salt-water, and there are thousands of 

ersons who can float in the sea who can- 
pot float at all in fresh-water. 

In learning to float, you should remem- 
ber that the only part of your body that 
should be out of the water is the face, 
and not the head. Many persons fail 
to float because they keep their head too 
forward. In floating, keep your head 
well back, and stick your chin up in the 
air as high as you can. Lecollect that it 
jg your body that floats, being rather 
ighter than water, bulk for bulk, and 
that your legs, head, and arms sink, 
being rather heavier than water, asarule, 
bulk for bulk. In floating, the difficulty 
at starting is to balance yourself. For 
this purpose, you must use your arms. 

Sometimes, after throwing yourself on 
your back and drawing in a deep breath, 
you will find that your legs have a ten- 
dency to sink slowly. When this is the 
case, you must balance them with your 
arms, which you must bold straight out 
over your head as far back as you can 
reach, keeping the back of your hands on 
the water close together, flat and side by 
side. You will now find that your tces 
will.come up and pop out of the water. 
In fact, you are like a balance, the 
trunk of your body, especially the lungs, 
full of air, floating in the middle, and 
your head and arms on one side _baianc- 
ing your legs on the other. 

It is very important to ‘be able to float 
well, and floating requires practice. To 
be able to float well gives one great con- 
fidence in the water, as, when you feel 
that you are growing tired, you know 
that you can get a long rest whenever you 
like. The longest time I ever remained 
in the water was seventy-four hours; 
i. e., over three days and three nights. 
Of course, I rested a great part of this 
time by floating on my back. This was 
at the Searboreugh Aquarium, in salt- 
water. Of course, the water was warm- 
ed, the temperature being about eighty 
degrees. 

When I 


swam across the English 


Channel, the great difficulty I had to 


contend with was the cold, and not the 
mere fatigue of swimming. If the tem- 
perature of the English Channel were 
like that of the Gulf Stream or the Red 
Sea, there are hundreds of good swim- 
mers who could cross it with ease. 

I can when in training in a bath swim 
a mile in half an hour. Were I again to 
attempt toswim the Channel, the first 
thing I should have to do would be to 
get fat. I should want to weigh nearly 
forty pounds more than | do now, my 
present weight being about one hundred 
and fifty pounds; and the consequence 
of this would be that I should not be able 
to swim a mile in less than thirty-five 
minutes, or perhaps even more. On the 
other hand, I should not feel the cold. 


In learning to float, you must choose 
a calm day, as it is almost impossible to 
float in what is known as achoppy sea. 
When you are floating, be careful how 
you draw ‘in your breath. You should 
watch your opportunity. Always keep 
as much airin your lungs as_ possible; 
that is, draw in your breath, andj hold it 
in rather more than you would do in 
ordinary breathing. Then, when you 
breathe out, do so quickly, and refill 
your lungs as soun as ‘possible. It is 
best to draw in your breath through your 
nose rather than your mouth. <A month- 
ful of salt-water, especially in breathing, 
is very uncomfortable. You have to get 
into an upright position almost directly, 
in order to cough. Besides, it often 
makes one feel it and be able to stop in 
time. Still, this is very disagreeable; 
and it is best to becareful in taking 
breath while floating, so as to avoid any 
unpleasantness of the kind. ~ 
Asarule, young 'ads float easily, and 
also men after they begin to ‘‘fill out 
with age.’’ A healthy, active, muscular 
lad—say a good cricketer in good train- 
ing, without any superfluous flesh about 
him—will rarely float in fresh-water. On 
the other hand, a fat, sleek man will 
always float with ease, the simple reason 
of this being that ‘‘fat swims.”’—[Cap- 
tain Webb. 


Wasit an Accident? 


Many a seeming accident illustrates 
Cowper’s lines: 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.”’ 


Dr. Hamlin, so long the head of Rob- 


ert College, Constantinople, tells one cf 


these ‘‘accidents.” One hot day in 
1838, while passing the Galata Custom 
House, a crowd attracted his attention. 
Forcing his way through it, he saw a poor 
sailor lying by the side of the wall ap- 
parently dying of cholera. 

“Do you speak English?’ asked Dr. 
Hanlin. 

“Yes;” said the man, following the 
word with an oath. | 

“Are you an 
American ?”’ 

‘‘American’’—ano‘her oath. 

Worse expressions showed that pro- 
fanity had become his mother tongue. 
Dr. Hamlin, after many appeals to the 
crowd whose brutal natures were stirred 
by the prospect of seeing him die, se- 
cured assistance and removed the sailor 
to a house. 

_For several weeks he was uursed and 
Visited by the missionaries. He re- 
Covered and sailed for Boston. On the 
Morning he left, he called on his mis- 
Slonary friend to say good-bye. Linger- 
ing fora moment by the door, he said, 
“Thave been a very wicked man, Mr. 
Hamlin, and have done all the evil 1 
Could in the world, and now I am _ going 


Englishman or an 


te do all the good I ean.” 
Three years after Dr. Hamlin received 


a letter from him, which thus began: 


*‘Dear Mr. Hamlin: Thank God I 
still survive the dead! I am here work- 
in’ and blowin’ the gospel trumpet on the 
Eri Kanal.” 

When Dr. Goodell, an old missionary, 
saw the letter, he asked that he might 
begin the answer; and takiog a sheet of 
paper, wrote: 

“Dear Mr. Brown: Blow away, 
brother, blow! Yours in blowing the 
same gospel trumpet, W1LL1AM GOODELL.” 


Twenty-five years later, Dr. Hazlin, 
while dining at a hotel in Paris, was 
accosted by au American gentleman. 

‘TY am just from Honolulu, Sandwich 
Islands,’’ said the gentleman. ‘‘I have 
known a man there by the name of Brown, 
who has done a great deal of good 


among the sailors. He can go 
everywhere and anywhere with the 
Bible. He told me how he was once 


dying, a blasphemous dog (his own 
words), in the streets of Constantinople, 
and you picked him up and saved him 
soul and body. Is it all true, oris it 
part of a sailor’s long yarn ?” 

What seemed the accidental passing of 
Mr. Hamlin down a street in Constanti- 
nople was the means by which God 
saved a ‘‘blasphemous dog,’’ and sent 
him ‘‘blowin’ the Gospel trumpet’’ 
along the ‘‘Eri Kanal’’ and among the 
islands of the Pacific. Is there such a 
thing as an accident in God’s moral 
government ?—[ Youth’s Companion. 


Praying Against Time. 


Talking against time is common in 
Congress, but praying against time is the 
device of a clever Brooklyn child, who 
will know bow to get her rights when 
she comes in sight of them. 

The fire burned low in the Franklin 
stove, the cat was asleep on the rug, and 
not a mouse stirred behind the wainscot 
as the mother wrote by a shaded lamp 
with a noiseless pen. All the house put 
on slippers .of velvet when little Rose 
went to bed, for sleep and she were 
enemies, and she fought him io the last 
eyelash. Her voice came irom the bed- 
room now with no sound of surrender in 
it. It was better to be at prayer than 
to be asleep, and of course no cne could 
reprove her for praying. 

‘‘C) Lord,’”’ said she, ‘‘make me good, 
and let me go in the omnibus to see 
Aunt Margaret and all the aunts and 
nieces and mothers. Keep me safe, for 
I want to go and see Aunt Margaret, 
and see what I can see. Don’t let it 
hail, or snow, or rain, for | want to go in 
the omnibus to see Aunt Margaret very 
much indeed, and all the aunts and 
nieces and mothers. Make me well so 
that I can go in the omnibus; please do. 
Bless grandpa and grandma, Aunt Kate 
and Aut Sophia and Mr. Charles 5 wan. 
Bless papa and mamma, and make us all 
good, so that we may go to heaven at 
last, for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

Vhere was a short pause, and then the 
wide-awake, defiant voice went on: 

‘‘Keep grandma from dying before she 
gets here. Don’t let anything happen to 
her. Don’t let any bears or wild beasts 
eatme up. Bless grandpa and grandma 
and Mr. Charles Swan, and Aunt Kate 
and Aunt Sophia.” 

Another pause, a little longer than 
the first, and the unconquered began 
again: 

“T long for apples. I long for milk. 
I long for pie. I long to be good. I 
wish [I had not that cold. I long for 
some water. J long for some wine. I 
long for some brown bread. I long for 
some molasses. I long for some white 
bread. I long to be a woman, I thank 
Thee that it did not rainor snow. Give 
me a clean spirit. Let me be good when 
papa is here, for it grieves him to have 
me naughty, and he buys me things— 
playthings. I have prayed that I should 
go to sleep. That makes three prayers.” 
- A yawn, a long-drawn breath, and 
then silence presently announced that 
the last prayer was answered, and sleep 
reigned.—| Editor’s Drawer, in Harper’s 
Magazine for September. | 


He Saw the Point. 


It is related of a wealthy Philadelphian, 
who has been dead these many years, 
that a man came to him one day and ask- 
ed for help to start in business. 

‘Do you drink?” inquired the mill- 
ionaire. 

‘*Occasionally.’’ 

‘Stop it! Stop it fur a year, and then 
come and see me.”’ | 

The young man broke off the habit at 
once, and at the end of the year again 
presented himself. 

‘Do you smoke?” asked the great 
man. 

‘*Yes, now and then.”’ 

‘Stop it! Stop it for a year, and then 
come and see me.” 

The young man went avay and cut 
loose from the habit, and after worrying 
through another twelve months, once 
more faced the philanthropist. 

**Do you chew ?” 

“Stop it! Stop it for one year, and 
then come and see me.” 

But the young man never called again. 
When some one asked why he didn’t 
make one more effort, he replied : | 

“Didn’t I know what he was 
driving at? He’d have told me that, as 
I had stopped chewing, drinking and 
smoking, I must have saved enough 
money to start myself.’’ —[Christian 


Leader. 


Youth (from the city, seeking the ac- 
quaintance of ancient-looking country- 
man): ‘‘Ah, my good sir, you must be 
an old settler in these parts.”” ‘‘Wa’al, 
I guess I be. Ye see that thar hill yon- 
der? Wa’al, I kin remember when that 
thar hill warn’t nothin’ mor’n a hole in 


ground !’’ 


There is but one road to lead us to 
God—humility; all other ways would 
lead astray, even were they fenced in 


with all virtues.—[L’ Abbe Boileau. 
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SLuGs Snarts.—The experience of 
a gardener, givenin a late issue of 
Revue Horticole, in regard to the de- 
struction of these creatures, which are 
so harmful where they are abundant, is 
particularly worthy of attention, and it is. 
hoped that at last we have a quick and 
easy method of dispatching them when 
they make their appearance. Some 
pulverized sulphate of copper (blue vit- 
riol) is mixed with coarse wheat bran, 
and the mixture placed about the garden 
where the slugs can have access to it; 
they scent the bran, and greedily eat ir, 
but almost immediately die from the 
effects of the copperas. In usivg this 
inixture in the open air where there is 
danger that birds might eat it and thus 
be poisoned, it must be protected so as to 
prevent acceas of the birds while allow- 
ing the slugs to reach it. This can easi- 
ly be done by inclosing a little space with 
small sticks set upright, and covering it 
su that the slugs can crawl through, 
while the birds are fenced out.—[Vick’s 
Magazine. 
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The competent woman appears even in 
so mammoth an enterprise as Brooklyn 
bridge. The New York Times prints a 
statement, that, since her husband’s ill- 
ness, Mrs. Roebling has acted for him in 
his position as chief of the engineers’ 


staff. ‘‘As soon as Mr. Roebling was 


stricken with that peculiar fever which 
has since prostrated him, Mrs. Roebling 
applied herself to the study of engineer- 
ing and she succeeded so well that in a 
short time she was able to assume the 
duties of chief engineer. Such an 
achievement is something remarkable. 
To illustrate her proficiency in engineer- 
ing one instance will suffice. When 
bids for the steel and iron work for the 
structure were advertised for three or 
four years ago, it was found entirely new 
shapes would be required, such as no 
mill was then making. This necessitated 
new patterns, and representatives of the 
mills desiring to bid went to New York 
to coneult with Mr. Roebling. Their 
surprise was great when Mrs. Roebling 
sat down with them, and by her knowl- 
edge of engineering helped them out 
with their patterns, and cleared away 
difficulties that had for, two weeks been 
puzzling their brains.’’ 


A railroad conductor the other day 
paid out of his own pocket the fare of a 
woman who was hastening, without 
ticket or money, to her husband’s death- 
bed in a Philadelphia hospital, at the 
same time conveying to her the impres- 
sion that the fare was paid by a man 
who sat behind her, and had expressed 
his sympathy. That person promptly 
put the credit where it belonged, and 
subsequently took occasion to ask the 
conductor why he had waived his own 
claim to the woman’s gratitude. “My 
dear sir,’ was the reply, ‘‘when you 
have been a conductor for ten years and 
been ‘beaten’ and snubbed by nine hun- 
dred and ninty-nine different specimens 
of traveling humanity, you will learn to 
do your duty and be satisfied with that 
alone. That woman’s distress was real, 
but. possibly nine out of every ten I 
meet with similar stories will be profes- 
sional dead-beats and frauds of the first 
water. If a conductor does a humane 
act now and then, and the public hear of 
it, a few will compliment him and praise 
him for it; but for the next six months 
every tramp and shyster along the road 
will strike his train, and endeavor to 
cheat him out of the fare by working 
upon his feelings.””—[ Exchange. 


The German Postmaster-General, Dr 
Stephan, is said to be a good humorist, 


and a foreign paper prints the following . 


anecdote in which he plays a prominent 
part. His Excellency, who is an ardent 
Nimrod, had taken train for Konigsburg 
to enjoy afew days’ deer-stalking. On 
arriving at Dirschau, a town near his 
destination, he stepped into the station 
telegraph office to wire his safety to his 
wife at Berlin. The official recognized 
his chief at once, and with all obse- 
quiousness began to write down his ‘mes- 
sage. Suddenly the Morse instrument, 
used for service telegrams only, be- 
gan to work, and very shortly his Ex- 
cellency pricked up his ears, for he 
distinguished the peculiar clicks that 
represent his own name. A glance at 
the clerk’s face, now deadly pale, in- 
duced him to inquire further into the 
purport of this state telegram, and when 
the clicking had ceased, he took up the 
paper ribbon and read as follows: ‘‘Look 
out for squalls. Stephan is somewhere 
on the line. He will be poking his nose 
everywhere.” The Postmaster-General 
smiled sardonically, and,then went to the 
instrument and flashed back this reply: 
‘*Too late. He nas already poked his 
nose in here. STEPHAN.’’ 


An explorer among the Pacific Island 
group of New Britian describes as follows 
the making of stone implements, from 
which we may infer how much labor went 
to the manufacture of the celts and stone 
axes found in prodigious numbers in many 
parts of the world. The native takes a 
piece of granite, which he places in a slow 
fire of cocoanut shells, which give an im- 
mense heat, and allows it to become red 
hot. He then, by the aid of asplit bam- 
pou, in place of tongs, removes it from the 
fire and begins to drop wateron it, drop 
by drop, each drop falling exactly on the 
same place. That portion of the stone on 
which the water falls begins to crack and 
fly off, until the heat is gone out of the 
stone. He then repeats the operation un- 
til an irregular hole is formed through the 
centre. He then fixes a stick through it, 
and takes it to a\place where there is a 
large granite rock in which is a dent like 
a amall basin. He hits the stone on the 


rock until all the rough corners are 
knocked of, and it is worn fairly round; 
then takes the end of the stick, and press- 
ing the stone down into the hollow of the 
rock makes the stick revolve rapidly be- 
tween his hands, weighing it over with 
other stones fastened to the top of his 


and water. 


stick until that side of the stone is worn 
perfectly round and smooth. He then 
shifts the other side of the stone down- 
ward, and works at that until both are 
smooth and even, choosing a handle about 
four feet long, on to which he fixes the 
stone with gum from the bread-fruit tree, 
leaving about four inches protruding at 
one end beyond the stone.—| Exchange. 


About Finger Nails. 


Every one should be particular to keep 
his finger nails short and clean. It isa 
bad sign, and one which speaks for it- 
self, to see a person with long, dirty fin- 
ger nails. It shows the slovenly babits 
and personal want of neatness. And es- 
pecially is this the case at social gather- 
ings, or at church, I have known per- 
sons to go to church with long, neglected 
nails, which looked as if they had not 
been well pared and cleaned for a month. 
A short nail, well pared with the scis- 
sors, is easily kept clean with a brush 
There are some parts of the 
world where long finger nails are the 
fashion, just as there are some localities 
where it is the fashion for the women to 
cramp and disfigure the feet, or the men 
to tattoo the skin. In China, and some 
parts of Siam, this curious and disgust- 
ing fashion prevails among the aris- 
tocracy and upper classes. Just as lit- 
tle, stumpy, cramped and disfigured feet 
are considered a mark of rank, so the 
wearing of Jong finger nails is supposed 
to add to the importance of the individ- 
ual, as it is evident that the wearer can- 
not do any work, and must, therefore, 
be a person of elegant leisure, backed by 
a fortune corresponding to the length 
of his nails. The hand of a real firet- 
class dandy has nails four or five inches 
in length. The thumb-nail has a char- 
acteristic shape, but that of the forefiu- 
ger is cut short to enable the person to 
pick up small objects. Without this ex- 
ception hands would be nearly useless. 
Nails of a atill greater leagth and enor- 
mity may be seen. They are said to have 
attained the extraordinary length of thir- 
teen inches in some exceptional cases. 
But Americans want neither cramped 
feet nor long finger nails to show that they 
are among the upper class. The best 
class here let their brains grow and cut 
tLeir nails short.—[Selected. 


The assertion made bya ‘‘Non-church- 
goer’ in the last North Americian Review 
that ‘‘in these days only a small propor- 


tion of intelligent and eminently respect- | 


able people are attendants upon religious 
services on Sunday,” is so often made 
and so seldom cuntradicted that it has be- 
gun to be current as an axiomatic fact; 
and it does one good to see it 80 vigorous- 
ly taken up and its falsity so conclusively 
demonstrated as it is by Dr. W. H. 
Ward’s paper which tollows. Dr. Ward 
has studiied the census to good effect. 
He shows that of the fifty millions of peo- 
ple in the United States, five millions, pro- 


bably representing thirty millions of church | 


goers, are communicants in Protestant 
churches; that in 1880 the communicants 
were 7 per cent. of the entire population, 
and they are now 20 per cent, ; that while 
the population has increased nine-fold, the 
evangelical communicants have increased 
twenty-seven fold; that is, the increase in 
church membership has been three times 
as much as even the almost miracu- 
lous increase in populalion; that if the 
country has reason to be jubilant and 
grateful for its marvelous growth, the 
evangelical churches have three times as 
much reason to be jubilant and grateful 
for their growth.—[Christian Union. 


No conflict is so sure as his who labors 
to subdue himself.—|Thomas a Kempis. 


No one who is a lover of riches, or a 
lover of pleasure, or a lover of glory, can 
at the same time be a lover of men. 


The affections are like lightning—you 
cannot tell where they will strike till they 
have fallen.—[Lacordaire. 


A very accurate Chicago physician 
sent ina certificate of death the other 
day with his name signed in the space 
reserved for ‘‘cause of death.” 


Censure and criticism never hurt any- 
body. If false, they cannot harm you, 
nnless you are wanting in character, and 
if true, they show a man his week points 
and forewarn him against failure and 
trouble. 

Stanley’s work onthe Upper Congo 
is prospering. He is now engaged ona 
ten months’ trip on that river, with a 
flotilla of three small steamers and nu- 
merous canoes. He hopes to found a 
new station, Bololo, and to reach the 
east coast in February. | 

Prince Bismarck’s father rebuked his 
young boy for speaking of the King of 
Prussia as ‘‘Fritz.’’ ‘‘Learn to speak 
reverently of his Majesty,’’ said the old 
squire, ‘‘and you will grow accustomed 
to think of him with veneration.”’ 


The Massachusetts Legislature ad- 

journed sine die July 27th, after a ses- 
sion of 2U6 days, the longest recorded of 
that body. The only bill passed over 
the Govenor’s veto was one to increase 
by $500 the salaries of the Legislative 
clerks. 
Spirtual sacrifice include more than 
merely attending to church services; it is 
to be ready with the knife of Abraham to 
slay our will in odedience to the divine 
will, and, with Paul, to be able to say, 
without exaggeration: ‘‘I die daily !’’ A 
spiritual sacrifice is bridling the tcngue, 
keeping chaste the eye and ear, the will- 
ingness of the feet to tread the paths of 
tribulation of the Lord; that is the laying 
on of hands on the sick that they may re- 
cover. ’—[ Rudolph Kelog. 


As in swimming a race it makes little 


difference at the end whether a man wades 
in or jumps in, whether he starts from a 
rock, a bank of sand, or a boat in the 
stream, so in the battle of life it is not the 
point of starting, but the direction of the 
start, and vigor. and endurance, and 
good judgment that are brought into play 
that bring great results.—[ Boston Travel- 


WISE 


res are always on the lookout for 
honest ways to increase their earn- 
ings. Those who do not improve 
their opportunities remain in pov- 
erty. We offera good chance to make money. We 
want mabvy men, women, boys aud girls to work for 
us right in their own localities. Any one can do the 
work from the first start. The business can be 
made to pay well. Outfit furnished free. You can 
devote your whole time to the work, or only your 
spare moments. Full information and all that is 
needed sent free. Address Stinson & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 


Taber, Harker & Co 


IMPORTERS fAND 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
Below Front, 


San Francisco. 


BUSINESS 
A COLLECE, 
| 24 Post Street, 
Near Kearny, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patr>: 
age than any similar institution on the Pacific 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 


and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 


ened judgment of the publie. 
List of Faculty. 


A. B. Capp, 

T. R. Southern, 
Mrs. W. J. Hamilton 
F. Seregni, 

Geo. Jebens, 

A. Vandernaillen. 


E. P. Heald, 

H. M. Stearns, 
Della Marvin, 

A. P. Du Bief, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, 
F. C. Woodbury, 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in_ sufficient numbers 
so as to give personal attention to every pupil 

lts complete system of 


Actnal Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. | 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 


America. 
The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed ot the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in 
structions free of charge. : 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. | 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but give 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 


- The ‘‘ College Journal,’’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, etc. 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, . 
’President Business College, 
San Francisco. 
Factorr: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 
Dry house— 
Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs. 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers, Free 
popular system. Agemts wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. VT. M. Antisell Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 
Peo 
IMMENSE SAVING! IMMENSK IMPROVEMENT ! 

‘¢ Tdo not hesitate to commend them as far the best of any.” 
—Rev. B. Corwin, D. D., Racine, Wis. ‘* Their excellence can 
not be overestimated. Prieesdefy competition.’’—8S. Ww Hayes, 

Wheeling, Mo. * hey give unbounded satisfaction.”"—J L. 
Hodge, Oyer, Kan. ‘‘Superintendent ten years; have fonnd 


no helps so good.”"— W. RB. Davidson, Arabi, Ky. ‘‘ Best publi- 


cations in twen ears’ experience.’”—Z. B. Davis, i, 
Mich. ‘' The se A has increased fifty per cent.’’— J. L. Las- 
siter, Branchville, N. 0. ‘‘ Prospering gloriously ; due to Cook’s 
supples."—7. A. Davison, Kellerville, JU. ‘** Our school is the 
best in this part ofthe country. and we oweit to your supplies. 

—Geo. W. Finch, Auburn, Cal. ‘‘ Doubied our school in a few 


a i , Jasper. N. Y. *‘ School gaining every 


Zi. The Holy 
pirit is blessing our school with a knowledge «f the Word we 


° 
Golden Censers By far the cheapest publications for 
quality, quantity, and frequency. Everything Evangelical, 
pure and helpful.” Chautauqua Democrat: “ When we 
mention his name in connection with any Sunday-school litera- 
ture. it is sufficient guarantee of its excellence.” Cent 
Methodist: ‘‘ Whatever Mr. Cook puts his hand to is given 
lifeand energy.” Boston Congregationalist: ‘‘ Mr. Cook 
advertises trutfully, ‘Enormous sa. ing to Sunday-schools. 
Baltimore Methodist: ‘A leading if not the largest 
publisher of Sunday-school supplies on this continen 


LESSON HELPS for teachers and scholars, in five grades. 
Teachers Helps 18c to 30c. per year. 
ve grades, 5c , an 
LIBRARY BOOKS. of $1 to $1.55 Worary books. 
6 75 per hundred ample, 
MAPS, "80x44. Palestine, Old or New Testament, cloth, 


5. 1S, 
LIBRARY. 10 kinds; sample each for 25¢. 
REWARD CARDS. Three 25-cent packs for 25c. 
SONG BOOK. pieces: $ per 100 Sample, 10c. 
CHOIR ANTHEMS. pages $5 per dozen. Sample, 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. $1.10. $1.30, and $2.30. 
GIFT BIBLES. 45c., 60c., $1, and $:.25. 
AMILY BIBLES. $'.2%0 each. Postage, 90c, 
BAND OF HOPE kinds at lowest prices. 
Large iliustrated catalogue free. 


DAVID C. COOK. 46 Adams St., Chicago. 


Hopkins 


OAKLAND, CAL., 


REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - #=PRINCIPAL. 


Classical, Literary and English Courses. 
Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Telegraphy taught. 
Send for Circular to 


p-se20-tf HH. E. JEWETT, Principal. 
THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
ProFr. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The next year of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary will begin August 30, 1883. 

All who intend to enter are desired to be 
prompt in their coming. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 

Two scholarships, yielding $150 each, per 
year, are now available for such as bring the 
necessary qualifications. 

Oakland, Cal., May 25, 1883. p-dec6-tf 


Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
BENICIA, CAL. 


A Home ScHOOL FoR Youna LADIEs. 


HE THIRTY-SECOND YEAR OF THIS 

Institution begins August 1, 1883. It will 

continue upon the original plan and with the 
same corps of teachers. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
PROF. P. PIODA, Principal. 


The ‘Harmon Seminary, 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 


ONDUCTED BY REV. 8S. HARMON 

/ and MRS. F. W. HARMON, for the last 
10 years Principals of Washington College. 

The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 7 

The HARMON SEMINARY is | first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 26, 1883. 

For other information, address 


S. S. HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., S. F. 
p-J ne7-tf | 


Snell Seminary! 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


568 Twelfth St., Oakland. ah 
Term Opens August Ist, 1883.29 


MARY E.SNELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 
Principals. 


Mills Seminary. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- 
tion will commence on 


Wednesday, Aug.1 1883. 
For Circulars giving particulars, address 
REY. C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. tf 


Tualatin Academy, 


AT FOREST GROVE, OR. 


The school year opens September 5, 1883, — 


Entrance examinations at 9 A. M. same day. 


Classical Preparatory Course, 
Scientific Preparatory Course, 
Ladies’ Preparatory Course, 


Classical Course, 
Scientific Course, 
Ladies’ Course. 


Location unsurpassed for healthfulness and 
delightful situation. Expenses low. Instruc- 
tion thorough. Influences Christian. Forest 
Grove is twenty-five miles west of the city of 
Portland, and is accessible by two daily trains 
each way on the O. & C. R. R. (west side). 

For particulars address 


J. EF. ELLIS, 
Vice-President. 


RANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY 

North Cranville, N. Y. (30 miles N. 

of Saratoga). Commercial and Classical. For 

information address EMERSON G. CLARK, 
A. M., Prin. aug22-6t 


EMPLE CROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Twenty-ninth year begins September 11th. 
Send for year book. CHAS. F. DOWD, A. M., 
President. aug22-6t 


AYUCA LAKE MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY, Aurora, N. Y. MAJ. W. A. 
FLINT, Principa. aug22 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Izaum per 
No. 44 Market St. 
(Junction California.) 
Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 

SAN FRANOCISOO, OAL. 


Sandv Beach Baths! 
WEST END, ALAMEDA, 


On South Pacific Coast Railroad, one block and 
a half west of Third Avenue Station. 


Children, half price. 

The finest sand beach in Alameda, and com- 

fortable, suuny dressing rooms with glass win- 

dows. The favorite family place for surf bath- 


| ing. | Pleasant grounds for picnic parties. No’ 


liquors sold. Closedon Sunday. Your patrons 
age solicited. 13jun-tf 


SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 
wanted for the ensely 


AGENT Lives ofall the Pfesidents oft 


U.S. 
is one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling 
in America. Immense profits to Agents. Every intelligent pete 
son wantsit. Any one can become a successful agent. 
terms free, Address HALLET BOO 


Liberal 
Co., Portland, Maings 
my23-tf 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 
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THE 


PACIFICO: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Avaust 29, 1883. 


hie acrtic, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, August 29, 1883. 


TakE Notice— Liseran OrFrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, sh ll rective four copies of THE Pa- 
orric for one year. THE PacrFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


The Conclave is over. The pageant 
has dissolved. _ The vision has departed. 
The Knights have gone their way. Joy 
go with them—beatitudes abide with us. 
Few of them will live to meet in another 
Conclave here; few of us will live to 
see those who may perchance ride 
through our streets again. Not only 
have the ‘‘pilgrims’ turned back who 
came from far, but the throngs have left 
the thoroughfares, the crowds have van- 
ished from the places of concourse, and 
the channels of life and business are 
again open and free. Many among us 
have never in previous life seen such dis- 


plays as we have had, have never seen | 


humanity so massed before. We are 
thankful that so few accidents occurred, 
and no loss of life; that own people (not 
to say our visitors) deported themselves 
so well: and that crime was under the 
ban, virtue in the ascendant, and ‘‘the 
cross” accepted as the conquering sign. 


Minnesota is a grand, good State. 
That used to be our sentiment. It grows. 
It prospers. Its cities, on either side of 
the ‘‘Father of Waters,’’ are modern 
marvels. Its people have more than an 
average of public and private virtues. 
And still, we have never hada _ wish to 
live in Minnesota. It is too far north. 
Much less can one now wish his home 
there, where cyclones so fearful as the 
one of last week can come, if only once 
or twice in the lifetime of a generation. 
The town of Rochester was nearly blown 
away, and other towns and hamlets 
suffered severely; thirty persons killed 
outright; as many more fatally injured, 
and scores mained for life; all in a few 
minutes of time. This is amazing. Hap- 
pily, the suffering district is small, and 
the country around is vast and wealthy. 
Relief will come, and restored goode in 
due time; but the dead cannot return, 
nor the blighted lives become as they 
were. But this is so everywhere, and 
allalong, though not with such concus- 
sions and direfal tempest as have lately 
fallen upon the prairie States—beautiful 
to the eye, but open to what visitations 
of the skies! | 


When pastors and Sunday-school 
teachers look about upon their young 
people and see them so light-hearted, and 
perhaps mischief-loving, it might seem as 
if there were no working of the truth in 
them, no serious undertone in their life. 
But that is not a sure inference. How 
was it with ourselves, when we were 
boys and girls? Did our outward man- 
ners always indicate our real attitude to- 
ward religion? Was there not a con- 
test going on between conscience and 
temptation, which often saddened us 
with a sadness which we concealed ? 
Did we not often confess to our own 
hearts a desire to be sharers in the Chris- 
tian hope? And if we open almost any 
memoir which gives details concerning 


the experiences in childhood of the per- 


‘son described, we shall find that a great 
deal of very serious thought was going 
on in the young soul long before any ut- 
terance of that seriousness reached any 
other ear. If we who preach and teach 
were oftener to call these facts to mind, 
the discouraging aspect in our congrega- 
tions might be lessened. We might ad- 
dress our youth more confidently. We 
might speak to them as if we knew that 
they were thoughtful. Our sympathies 
would be quicker with them, our ap- 
preciation of their conduct truer, our 
recognition of the presence and working 
of the Holy Comforter in their life more 
honorable. Is this not worth thinking 
of ? 


It is only a few weeks since the death 
of King Mtesa, of Uganda, was announced. 
He was not one of the great kings of 
the earth, it is true, but he was the 
most remarkable of African potentates, 
and has been before the world ever since 
he was found by Speke and Grant, domi- 
nant over the long-looked-for sources of 
the Nile. It is much to say of him that 
*“‘not a single European has been killed 
in his kingdom. He tolerated and be- 
friended missionaries of all sects. He 
trained his people by rigid discipline to 
respect. bis guests and obey his govern- 
ment. His natural abilities, though of 
the most primitive and barbaric order, 
were sufficiently striking to attract the 
regard of nineteenth-century civilization.’’ 
We Enow not how he died—whether by 
disease, by accident, in war, or by the 


assassin. With the disappearance of so 
important a ruler, in a region where so 
much missionary labor is doing or project- 
ed, it has been well said, ‘‘the question 
arises,upon whose shoulders the royal man 
tle of Uganda is to fall, As to his success- 
or, we have no information; and can only 
hope that the chiefs will sbow as much 
discrimination as when they chose Mtesa 
for their ruler. The future of the coun- 
try of the African lakes, the prose- 
caution of farther exploration, the 
opening up of Central Africa to com- 
merce, the establishment of civilized in- 
stitutions,’ the enlargement of Christian 
missions, and the prosecution of other en- 
terprises on the ‘‘dark continent,” ‘‘are all 
largely bonnd up in the character of the 
ruler who is to come after King Mtegsa.” 


= 


Possession is not only ‘‘nine pvints of 
the law,”’ itis also nine points of the 
life. When one has a thing he is moved 
to use it by the very fact of possession. 
It may not even be his by any acknowl- 
edged law of ownership, still he is moved 
to use it all the same. Witness the 
fate of animals left for another to care 
for; the treatment of destitute or or- 
phaned children, the handling of money 
by those who hold it for the public, and 
the shrinkage of property left in charge 
of those who forget all sense of responsi- 
bility. Talents we may have and not 
use; but give us adeadly weapon and 
we are tempted to use it; show us a dan- 
ger to avoid, and we ache to run into it; 
give us a command to’ keep, and our im- 
pulse is to break it; grant us an appetite 
to control, and we are possessed with a 
longing to find where the farthest edge 
of ‘‘control” is to°- be found. It is well 
not to have too many things in our pos- 
session, lest we be inwardly prompted 
to use them, and use them badly. It 
may be that we are denied even the 
keeping, temporarily, of some things, 
lest, possessing, we should be tempted 
to treat as our own. , 


— 


In ‘‘Blackwood’s Magazine” for Au- 
gust, a ‘‘Palestine Explorer’ gives some 
account of the Arabs—Bedouin Arabs — 
of the ‘‘Belka,” or part of ancient Moab. 
His account of them is interesting and 
instructive, but not inspiring. He was 
among them several months. Our per- 
sonal acquaintance with a band of them 
last but a half-hour. He pictures them 
as less religious and devout, externally, 
than we had supposed, and as rather 
more pagan than Mohammedan in their 
superstitions and worships. He does not 
find any sentiment in them on which to 
base a Christian appeal. He regards them 
as the most sly, tricky, unscrupulous, pre- 
tentious, false-hearted and treacherous 
people in the world. ‘‘After protestations 
of the most lofty sentiments of courtesy 
and geutlemanly feeling, one great chief,”’ 
we found, ‘‘had placed our pewter tea- 
pot in his saddle-bag.” The Arab is 
an unimprovable savage, with all the 
craft, the cruelty, the deceit and the 
cowardice which are usual among sav- 
ages, and with all the affectation of cour- 
age, nobility, and honesty, equally as 
common to the wilderraces. When civi- 
lization is at a low ebb and government is 
weak, the Bedouin chief flourishes and 
spreads terror; before a strong and set- 
tled population, he retreats to the howl- 
ing wilderness, which he does not love, 
or sinks to the level of a poor cultivator, 
or despised ‘cousin of gypsies’. * * * 
The material for a future conquering and 
progressing race is not to be discovered 
among the Semites nomads of Syria or 
Arabia.” As here intimated, the,saddest 
thing in the Holy Land is not its dreary 
desolation, but rather its hard and base 
population, which seems to be deteriorat- 
ing for centuries, till it has about touched 
bottom; but shows, as yet, not a single 
sign of improvement or thought of re- 
covery. There is hardly a Christian idea 
cherished, or aspiration felt, in all the 
Holy Land to-day, so utterly has it per- 
ished from the place of its birth. It can 
return only with a people who shall car- 
ry it back from the lands of the West, 
and plant it again ‘‘like a vine out of 
Egypt.” Who among ug will be so 
thankful for Christianity as to volunteer 


to take it back to the scenes and seats 
of its earliest trials and conquests ? 


We read that somewhere in the in- 
terior a mob of men tarred and feathered 
a white man who married a colored wo- 
.man; that in one of the Southern States 
the citizens are consulting how to make 
the marriage of whites and Chinese il- 
legal. Is it not possible to bring some 
pressare to prevent the marriage of rich 
young American girls to foreign noble- 


men of ancient pedigree and limited re- 
sources ? 


A Christian Convention, to be pre- 
sided over by Mr. D. L. Moody, will be 
held in Farwell Hall, Chicago, Sept. 
19th and 20th. Various topics bearing 
upon Christian work will be discussed; 
among others, ‘‘How to interest and set 
at work the lay element of our churches” 
‘*‘How music may be used to the best 
advantage in controlling and promoting 
Christian work,’’ and ‘‘How the foreign 
population may be evangelized.” Pastors 
and laymen of all evangelical denomina- 
tions are invited to be present, and par- 
ticipate in the exercises. 


A Very Serious Badge. 


San Francisco has never been so decor- 
ated with crosses as during last week. 


| They have been seen on business blocks, 


hotels and even on saloons. Long lines 


| or men have worn the cross upon their 


breasts, and as they have passed the 
streets the very line of march has taken 
the form of the wood on which the Mas- 
ter of the Christian world was nailed. 
Not a few citizens, well known in the 
channels of business, and in the various 
professions and trades, but not generally 
known as followers of Christ, have been 
prominent in the display of the Holy 
Christian emblem. We rejoice at the 
very sight of the cross. We are glad to 
have it recognized as the badge of the 
highest degree in so extensive an order of 
gentlemen as the Masons. But it isa 
very serious matter for gentlemen to wear 
such a badge. The cross is a very serious 
sign, No man can adopt it in good faith 
without assenting to the great central 
fact of redemption; without accepting with 
gratitude the sovereignty of Christ over 


his heart and life; without adopting the 


principle of self-denial fur the sake of the 
kingdom of Christ inthe world. And if, 
in addition, he take the garb of a soldier, 
no one should be more prominent and ar- 
dent than he in carrying the Gospel, and 
in being its champion in the conflicts of 
our age. And if he be a Knight, then 
there should be nothing to stain his hon- 
or. Buta man of honor cannot assume 
such a standard as the cross without a 
delicate sense of his obligations. He 
cannot glory in the form and lack the 
substance. But the substance in this 
case is nothing less than the very heart of 
Obristianity. Ought we not to expect, 
therefore, that the Christian churches of 
our city and State will soon witness a re- 
vival of true godliness? Can these Knights 
go back to their business and to society 
and neither business nor society feel the 
power of the cross? | 


— 
_ 


The Templars’ Cross. 


SOME FACTS REGARDING ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 


[Sermon by Rev. C. A. Savage, in 
Berkeley last Sunday.] 


At the Congregational Church in Berke- | 


ley, Sunday morning, the pastor, Rev. 


Charles A. Savage, preached upon the 


subject, ‘‘The Real and _ Fictitious 
Glory of the Cross,” the theme having 
been suggested by the gathering of the 
Templars in this city. His text was 
from Galatians vi: 14: ‘‘God torbid that 
I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world 
is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world.” 

‘*To an outside observer the past 
week,” the speaker began, ‘‘San Fran- 
cisco would seem to have been given up 
to a glorification of the cross. If the 
New Jerusalem had suddenly been let 
down from heaven upon us, we could 
hardly have seen a more general appar- 
ent veneration for this most sacred of 
Christian emblems. It has been por- 
trayed on thousands of banners, has 
crowned triumphal arches, adorned the 
trappings of horses and been borne aloft 
over moving columns of men.” The 
speaker questioned whether this display 
of the sacred symbol could mean that 
the fond dream of Christian men and 
women was about to be realized, their 
earnest prayers answered, and the cross, 
as a sacred emblem, have come to San 
Francisco to stay. The deep significance 
of the various Templar emblems and in- 
scriptions was mentioned, and the im- 
portance and propriety of regarding them 
as more than simple decorations was 
urged. 
Something of the origin of the early 
Christian Knights of the Temple was 
briefly detailed. Their earnest efforts to 
save from dishonor the sepulcher of 
Christ was a mistaken zeal, but as a 
sentiment it had much in it that was 
worthy and beautiful. Regarding Tem- 
plarism, it was said that in so for as it 
allies itself with the cause of righteous- 
ness and truth in the world, in so far as 
it holds the the cross simply as a symbol 
of Christ’s suffering, in so far as it looks 
beyond the symbol to him and pledges 
fidelity and devotion, to its members are 
truly Christian soldiers, as they seem. 


The speaker continued by saying that 


there was still an opportunity for men to 
become Knightly soldiers in the Sav- 


iour’s defense, and to stand up for his 


honor. The ideal virtues and charac- 
teristics of a Knight were described. 
Unless he strives to imitate his Master, 
we may question his sincerity. Many 
times a fictitious value has been placed 
upon the symbol of the cross. It has 
been made in past ages the symbol of 
oppression, of self-exaltations, of world- 
ly ambition and pride. Men have held 
it up with one hand, and with the other 
have forged chains for their fellows and 
defrauded or robbed the poor. Men 
have fastened a blood-red cross upon 
their breast, while their hearts were full 
of blasphemy and deceit. Ecclesiastical 
functionaries have exalted it, but have 
shown no spark of its spirit in their 
lives. The true glory of the cross is to 
be found in the text. The words were 
spoken by the Apostle Paul, who al- 
though not a Knight Templar, pledged 
his life to the cross. Then the cross was 
not a badge of honor, but of disgrace, 
similar in many respects to the gallows 
of to-day. Only traitors or desperadoes 
were compelled to suffer upon it. There 


was nothing attractive about Christ’s 
crucifixion, but that the end of his 


coming into the world was accomplished. 


|in Newcastle, suppled by Rev. 


The true glory of the cross does not 
lie in the fact of its being the emblem of 


a brotherhood, however !arge and honor- 


able that brotherhood may be, or that 
Christendom to-day regard it with so 
much reverence. The real glory lies 
in its signifiance to the Christian, and as 
it symbolizes the climax of the Saviour’s 
mission. The cross has no native charm. 
Its true glory is not in outward display, 
but in heart and soul devotion. The 
true Knight of the cross bears his em- 
blem on his heart and his life. N. 


Tue Brerecuers.—For the past seventy- 
five years the name Beecher has been 
much in uze in religious circles. Lyman 
Beecher, the father, filled a large space 
in the reading and thought of his time. 
Then follows his seven sons—all clergy- 
men—— William, Edward, George, 
Charles, Henry, James and Thomas. Of 
these Henry Ward has been more before 
the public than either of his brothers. 
He has been traveling of late in Oregon 
and Washington Territory, and is expect- 
ed here this week. : 


Western Washington Association. 


The fifth annual meeting of the West- 
ern Washington Congregational Associa- 
tion was held in Houghton, on Lake 
Washington, from Aug. 16th to19th. The 
meeting was quite well attended, and 
was pronounced by some to be the best 
ever held by this Association. The As- 
sociation is made up almost entirely by 
churches on Puget Sound, and comprises 
some eighteen or twenty. Delegates 
were present from Seattle, Olympia, New 
Tacoma, Semiahmoo, Fidalgo, North 
Seattle and Eagle Harbor as follows: Se- 
attle—Rev. J. F. Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. 5S. 
H. Foster, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Sander- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. I. N. Bigelow, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Reeves, Mrs. C. E. 
George, Mrs. A. M. Weed, Mrs. R. 
Densmore, Mrs. E. W. P. Guy, Miss 
Loretta Denny; Olympia—-Rev. Jas. 
Campbell, Mrs. H. H. Steele; New 
Tacoma—Rev. E. C. Oakley, Mrs. Wm. 
Clancy, Miss Mercy Clarke; Semiahmoo— 
Father Stewart; Fidalgo—Rev. E. O. 
Tade, Mrs. M. Burnell, Mrs. A. L. 
Tade; North Seattle—Rev. P. Harrison, 
Mrs. M. J. Harrison, Mr. J. Eason; 
Eagle Harbor-—Rev. J. F. Damon, R. 
M. Hoskinson, Miss Carrie M. Grow. 
Rev. Geo. H. Atkinson, D. D., was 
present as member ex-officio. Rev. 
Myron Eells was received as delegate 
from the Oregon and Washington Asso- 
ciation, and invited to sit as correspond- 
ing member. President Anderson, of 
Whitman College, being present, was in- 
vited to sit as corresponding member. — 

The Association was called to order on 
Thursday afternoon, at 2 o’clock, by the 
Registrar, Rev. Sam’l Greene, and pro- 
ceeded to the election of Moderator and 
Clerk, resulting in the choice of Rev. J. 
F. Ellis for Moderator, and Rev. E. C. 
Oakley for Clerk. Rev. E. O. Tade, 
Rev. Jas. Campbell and C. P. Nelson 
were appointed a committee on creden- 
tials, and reported as above. The As- 
sociation was then led in devotional ser- 
vices by the Moderator, who read Pa. 
xlv. After about half au hour spent in 
i, the Association took up its regu- 
lar business. Rev. Jos. Wolfe, Rev. O. 
A. Thomas and Rev. E. C. Oakley, be- 
ing new comers in this Territory, were 
received as members of the Association. 
Rev. C. C. Otis, lately appointed gener- 
al missionary for Western Washington, 
was voted a member of the Association. 
Bro. Otis is still in the East, but prom- 
ises to be on his field by the middle of 
September. The following churches, 
lately organized, were made members ot 
this body: The church in Eagle Harbor, 
organized by Rev. J. F. Damon, who is 
still supplying it; the Tabernacle church 
of Whatcom, organized afew weeks ago 
by Rev. Jos. Wolfe, and the First Con- 
gregational church at Ferndale, organ- 
ized by the same active brother. Bro. 
Wolfe has been in the Territory only two 
months, but is beginning to be felt asa 
power in Whatcom county. The Con- 
gregational church in Steilacoom, sup- 
plied by Rev. A. T. Burnell, was re- 
cieved into the Association, and also the 
church in Lakeview, supplied by the 
same brother. Bro. Burnell is Principal 
of the Steilacoom Academy, and has 
supplied the churches in Lakeview and 
Steilacoom, in addition to his regular 
work in the academy. The church 
Moris 
Hughes, was received into the Associa- 
tion. The church at Montesano, organ- 
ized by Rev. O. A. Thomas, was re- 
ceived. Thus, the Association hae re- 
ceived into its membership four preachers 
and seven churches. The following com- 
mittees were appointed: Rev. E. C. 
Oakley, Rev. E. O. Tade and Rev. M. 
Eells, Committee on Amendment of 
Conatitution; Rev. James Campbell, 
Mrs. E. W. Guy and Rev. S. Greene; 
Committee on Resolutions. 


A communication from the Stated 
Clerk of the Presbytery of Puget Sound 
imformed the Association that the Pres- 
bytery, at its regular spring meeting of 
this year, by vote, solicited relations of 
correspondence with the Congregational 
Association. In response to this com- 
munication, Dr. Atkinson, Rev. Phares 
Harrison, and Rev. C. C. Otis were ap- 
pointed a standing committee on comity. 
This committee made the following report 
during the session of the Association, 
which was adopted by vote: 

Wuersas, the experience of planting 
churches in new _ Territories shows 
the need of wise forethought in the 
choice of locations, and the emi- 
nent duty to occupy strategic points 
in embryo cities and centers of 

pulation; and whereas, all evangelical 
Seumiiaations share in this common duty 
to the Master whom weserve: therefore, 

Resolved, That in love to him we 
ought to do this planting and upbuilding 
these little churches and Christian schools, 
with prayer for his guidance and bless- 
ing, with zeal and fidelity for him, with 
mutual respect for each other’s labors, 


and. with love for every Christian of 
whatever name.”’ 


It was voted that Dr. Atkinson repre- 
sent this Association in the meeting of 
the National Council. The Oregon As- 
sociation has chosen him also as their 
representative. The Registrar was au- 
thorized to give certificate of representa- 
tion to any brother or sister imthe bounds 
of the Association who shall find it pos- 
sible to attend the National Council. 

The Association then listened to a pa- 
per on ‘‘Fidelity to Church Relationship, 
a Necessity to Personal Piety,’’ written 
by Rev. A. T. Burnell, who was un- 
avoidably detained from attending the 
meetings. His paper was read by the 
Registrar, after which there were sev- 
eral speeches ot two minutes’ length up- 
on the same topic, Bros. Tade, Oakley, 
Atkinson, Stewart and Eells taking part. 
The session was closed by prayer, and 
the benediction by Father Stewart.- The 
Association came together in the even- 
ing to hear the assvciational sermon to be 
preached this year by the clerk, Rev. E. 
C. Qakley, assisted in the devotional 
services by Rev. Jos. Wolfe and Father 
Stewart. The text was the ‘‘parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard.’’ 

The Association was called to order on 
the morning of the second day by the 
Moderator, and was led in prayer by 
Rev. M. Eells. After the reading of 
the minutes, a paper was presented by 
Rev. E. O. Tade on ‘The Need of a 
Better Formula for our Theology.” 
Bro. Tade held that we needed a more 
positive, more closely defined, formula of 
our beliefs. Immediately after the read- 
ing of the paper, the Association devoted 
half an hour to prayer, led by Bro. 
Wolfe. At the beginning of the devo- 
tional services, a letter from our new 
General Missionary, Rev. C. C. Otis, 
was read to the body, asking our prayers 
and sympathy. The Assuciation then took 
a short recess for interchange of greetings. 
An attempt was made to make a change 
of time of meeting, so that hereafter the 
Association should not hold over Sun- 
day, as usual, but this was lost. Rev. 
M. Eells was allowed time to give greet- 
ings from the Oregon Association, from 
which he came aa delegate. A letter of 
greeting was also received from the 
Califoruia Association, and the Regis- 
trar was appointed to respond. 

The Association spent the remainder 
of the morning in listening to reports 
from the different churches as to the 
work accompiished and their present 
condition. The reports were all favor- 
able, and in some instances showed a 


great increase in working power and con- 


secration. The church in Seattle, pastor 
Rev. J. F. Ellis, reports a Society of 
Christian Endeavor among the young 
people, which gives promise of great 
good, | 

In the afternoon, after singing and 
prayer by Bro. Hoskinson, Rev. G. H. 
Atkinson, D. D., presented a paper on 
‘*Reciprocal Relations of Pastor and 
Church.” The following points were 
presented: 1. The origin of this rela- 
tionship is that of Christ and his Church. 
2. The initial of this relation is not with 
the church, but with the pastor. ‘‘The 
Church never leads the true pastor.” 
3. The pastor is not a hireling. 4. Not 
a self-seeking relation. 5. Worthiness 
is its prime factor. 6. Self-sacrifice is a 
factor. After reading the paper there 
waz some discussion of the topic. 

Mr. Geo. M. Johnson, President of 
the Christian Voters’ Temperance League 
for West Washington, presented the fol- 
lowing topic, ‘*Through What Agencies 
Can the Chrietian Most Effectively Work 
for Temperance?” Rev. Jas. Campbell 
followed in presentation of the same sub- 
ject, and the discussion was then made 
general. 

The Committee on Resolutions report- 
ed on the following matters: (a) On the 
Indian question—protesting against the 
transfer of the Indians to the care of the 
War Department. Report adopted by 
Association. (b) On Christian schools 
in this Territory and in Oregon under the 
care of the Congregational denomination. 
Adopted. (c) Expressing the gratitude 
of this Association that Dr. Atkinson 
is able to represent Whitman College in 
the East, and is privileged to solicit 
funds for the same institution. Adopted. 
(d) Selecting Olympia as place of next 
meeting of Association. 
(6) Urging duty of family worship. 
Adopted. (f) Urging upon the churches 
the duty of patronizing the Congregation- 
al Sunday-school and Publication Society. 
Adopted. (g) Expression of regrets at 
the departure of Rev. J. F. Ellis from 
the Territory to accept the Presidency of 
Pacific University, and also confidence 
in his ability to fulfill the new duties de- 
volving upon him. Adopted. (h) On 
need of greater fellowship among the 
churches and more thorough organiza- 
tion for that one purpose, asking, also, 
for appointment of Standing Committee 
on Fellowship. Adopted; and Rev. P. 
Harrison, Rev. C. C. Otis and Rev. E. 
O. Tade appointed on the committee. 
(i) Relative to the coming of Rev. C. C. 
Otis as General Missionary, expressing 
gratitude at his appointment, and pledg- 
ing sympathy. Adopted. (j) Resolu- 
tion relative to position in prayer. Lost. 
Association adjourned until Saturday 
morning. 

On Friday evening the Missionary 
Society held. its regular meeting, at 
which remarks were made by Revs. 
Thomas, Wolfe and Oakley; and the 
officers for the ensuing year were elected, 
as follows: Pres., E. O. Tade; Sec., 
Rev. P. Harrison; Treas., Rev. Jas. 
Campbell. 

On Saturday morning the Association 
met, and listened to a paperon ‘‘The 
Proper Observance of the Sabbath,”’ by 
Rev. E. C. Oakley, which was followed 
by discussion. Rev. O. A. Thomas led 
in the morning prayer-meeting, after 
which the Association took a short recess. 

Pres. Anderson then made an extem- 

re address on ‘‘Higher Education,” 
followed by Rev. J. F. Ellis in the 
same line. Rev. P. Harrison then pre- 


Adopted. 


sented the work of+ the A. M. A., and 
Rev. Wolfe the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publication Society. In the 


| 


afternoon Rev. O. A. Thomas presented 


a paper on ‘‘Giving at Least a Tenth,” 


Showing that there was great advantage 


in such benevolence, and that there was 
an obligation to do no less than was 
done in the Old Testament times. 

The Committee on Resolutions then 
presented a series of resolutions on 
‘‘Dancing,” ‘‘Card-playing,” ete., which 
was, by vote, given into the hands of 
Rev. O. A. Thomas, Mrs. Reeves and 


next annual meeting of Association. 

A communication from Dr. Strieby 
was read to Association, and it. was vot- 
ed that the Association approve the Re- 
vised Constitution of the A. M. A. 

An assessment, pro rata, was made to 
cover expenses of Association. Rev. P, 
Harrison, Rev. Sam’l Greene and Wn. 
Reeves appointed Commitiee on Printing 
Minutes. Rev. Sam’l Greene and Geo. 
M. Johnson were appointed Trustees for 
Divinity School. The following were ap- 
pointed Business Committee of Associa- 
tion: Rev. James Campbell for one year, 
Rev. KE. C. Oakley for two years and 
Rev. Joseph Wolfe for three years. 

After passing the usual vote of thanks, 
the Association adjourned until Sunday 
evening. | 

Rev. Joseph Wolfe preached in the 
Houghton church on Snnday morning, 
after which a communion service, given 
t» the Church by some Bostun women, 
was consecrated by Rev. J. F. Hillis, 
and the Lord’s Supper was administered, 
Revs. J. F. Ellis and E. O. Tade officiat- 
ing. An infant was baptized by Rev. S. 
Greene in connection with morning serv- 
ice. In the evening remarks were made 
by Father Stewart, aged 89 years and 4 
months, and others. | 

The meetings of the Association were 
harmonious, spiritual and profitable. 


Wome Missionary Gal 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. ‘7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Prayer in Home Home Missionary 
Work. 


Of late, more than ever, we bave 
thought of and felt the need of prayer in 
home missionary work, in our work as 
Superintendent, and in the more special 
and often more trying work of the mis- 
sionary. While brooding over it we read 
in the Congregational Bulletin, Denver, 
Col., that which we heartily adopt as 


timely and fitting to our feelings. Thanks 
to Supt. Blanchard for saying so well 
what he has said. He says: 


Dow't call this trite. Nothing is trite 
till you know the whole of it; and who 
of us knows the whole of this? Who of 
us has yet tested the power of prayer in 
his own work? 

But why prayer in Home Missionary 
work especially? 

First, because we are so often in that 
work shut up to God alone. The way is 
often dark. MHelpersare few. All seek 
their own. In our loneliness we are left 
to cry toGiod. We must pray or suc- 
cumb to the spirit that is about us. But 
if we can only have God’s blessing, no 
matter who is against us, the work of 
our hands shall be established, and many 
shall live to bless God for it in the years 
to come. 


dently over new ground constantly. ‘‘Ye 
have not passed this way heretofore,’’ 
may be said to us at every turn. No 
precedents of the past can guide us. No 
traditional methods will be sure to prove 
wise. We must havenew wisdom. We 
must indeed preach the old gospel, but 
with new fire, withtresh adaptation to the 
wants of men. Again is the old truth 
put to new tests. Such demands on the 
missionary make him the strong man he 
comes to be if he sueceeds. But he can- 
not succeed without a life of prayer. No 
one but God can teach him. The mis- 
sionary work tests men as work at home 
does not. Either he breaks down and 
fails, or he rises to a strength he had not 
supposed waa in him. To us all the 
question every mounth comes with force, 
‘¢Shall I give up, or shall I find strength 
and wisdom and grace where heroes of 
faith have always found them?” Home 
missionary work everywhere will inevita- 
bly be disappointing without a great deal 
of prayer. 


Third, looking at the work more broad- 


ly, prayer is needed that we may have 
sent to us by God the right kind of men. 
We may call indiscriminately and fail to 
get the men weneed. We may even 
encumber ourselves with those who will 
hinder rather than help. ‘Our Lord’s 
direction to his own deciples will always be 
found wise: ‘‘Pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest that he would send forth labor- 
ers into his harvest.’’ Brethren all, in 
the churches, and especially you that 
think you can do little but pray, hear 
what our Lord here has said. Let us 
giye ourselves to much prayer, then wé 
shall have raised up a race of ministers 
who are laborers indeed, whom the Lord 
shall himself call and qualify, and thrust 
forth and providentially direct to our 
mountain fastnesses. We appeal also to 
our own experience, brethren in the 
ministry. Why are you here? Did you 
not seem somehow laid hold of, and thrust 
out as by a mysterious hand. So w® 
pray it may be with others, even 4% 
many shall be needed fully to evangelize 
this whole land. | 

Fourth, there is need of prayer 0n¢ 
for another. We are widely scatte 
and can seldom meet. Distances ar? 
immense. We need to keep up the habit 
of waking special mention of each ch 
and minister. 


Keep watch of needs and difficulties, 


and carry them to the throne of graces 


Rev. Joseph Wolfe, to be reported on at 


Second, because we are going 80 evi- — 
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For instance, to make it practical, now, 
why should not every one of us pray at 
the laying of the corner stones of the 
churches in Crested Butte and Cheyenne, 
though we cannot be there in person. 
Why not pray for the new pastor at 
Gunnison in his arduous work, though 
we may not have never yet seen him. 
Why may we not prayerfully extend the 
right hand of fellowship to these two 
brethren from England as they enter up- 
on work at Buena Vista and Brekcen- 
ridge. All this will help greatly to 
develop in us a warm devotion to the 
work in this whole ‘““‘New West,” which 
will keep us in it and loyal to it in spite 
ot the difficulties we may be called to 
encounter, 

It will draw all hearts together and 
keep down any roots of bitterness that 
might otherwise spring up. We shall 
be a strong, united, loving band of work- 
ers, ministers and laymen, and may 
confidently expect the blessing of God on 
the work of our hands. 

The writer certainly would crave the 
prayers of all the churches. He cannot 
expect to do his work without this. He 
is anxious that one characteristic shall 
prevail in all our work of laying founda- 
tions, that it be done in much prayer. 


Religious Intelligen 


Pacific Coast. 


Rev. W. L. Jones, recently President 
of Oahu College, Honolulu, present- 
ed the subject ‘‘The Hawaiian Islands,’’ 
at the meeting of the Congregational 
Club, last Monday. The address was 
both very interesting and instructive. 


There will be no meeting of the Con- 
gregational Club next Monday, as it is 
the day for the monthly meeting of the 
ministerial Union, which meets in the 
parlors of the Y. M.C. A., at 10:30 


A. M. 

Rev. Dr. Barrows, of the First church, 
in this city, preached, last Sabbath morn- 
ing on ‘*Provoking One Another to Love 
and Good Works.” At night the sub- 
ject was based upon Paul’s words, ‘‘I 
am in a strait between two,” or, ‘*The 
Question of Departure or Continuance.”’ 


At Plymcuth church, the pastor, Rev. 
T. K. Noble, preached in the morning 
on ‘‘The Known and the Unknown in 
the Christian’s Hope.’’ In the evening 
he took up the character of ‘David, a 
Man after God’s own Heart.’’ 


‘*Mor the Conversion of the World We 


Should Begin with the Children,’’ was 


the subject of Dr. Beckwith’s discourse 
at the Third church in the morning. 


Rev. Herbert Macy, of Green-street 
church, preached in the morning on the 
words, ‘‘Be thou faithful unto death. 
The day was a good one, with increased 


congregations. 


At the Mariners’ chuich Rev. Joseph 
Rowell preached on the words, ‘‘Whoso- 
ever forsaketh not all he hath cannot be 
my disciple.’’ At night the subject 
was, ‘‘One Thing Thou Lackest.” 


Rev. Dr. E. P. Govdwin left for his 
home in Chicago last week, greatly im- 
proved by his vacation with Rev. Dr. 
McLean, in Northern California. 


C. W. Broadbent was at Eureka 
Valley again last Sabbath. Very excel- 
lent attendance at services and Sabbath- 
school. 


Ben Hogan’s meetings at the Oakland 
Young Men’s Christian Association have 
been well attended and highly appreciat- 
ed. The attendance is chiefly made up 
of non-church-going people, which is un- 
usual for that city. The noon meetings 
are increasing in attendance and interest 
since the commencement of his work. 
Mr. Hogan spoke at the Alameda Bap- 
tist church, last Sunday evening, toa 
crowded house. Twenty rose for prayers 
and a deep impression was made. He 
spoke Wednesday evening at the Yoke 
Fellows Mission, on Market street, and 
will continue his meetings at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association hall, Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings. Com. 


At the First church, Oakland, the pas- 
tor, Rev. Dr. J. K. McLean, officiated, 
after an absence of some seven weeks in 
vacation. The subject inthe morning 
was on Paul’s words, ‘‘Be of good cheer, 
for I have believed God,” the subject 
being, ‘*The Distinction between Believ- 
ing in God and Believing God.” At 
night the Sunday-evening Praise Ser- 
vice was resumed. 

Rev. Walter Frear preached at West 
Oakland, Sunday night, on ‘‘Influence,” 
based on the words, ‘‘Tneir -works ao 
follow them.”’ 

At Berkeley, Rev. C. A. Savage 
preached on, ‘‘The Real and Fictitious 
Glory of the Cross,’’ based on the words, 
*‘God forbid that I should glory save in 
the cross of Christ.” 

In the Alameda church, the topics 
were ‘‘Sunshiny Christians” and ‘‘The 
Blessings which Christ Bestows upon his 
People.” 

Rev. Dr. Warren spent last Sabbath 
in Contra Costa county. ae 

Rev. J. A. Jones preached to good 
congregations. The morning sermon, 
from 2 Cor. viii: 9, ‘‘Jesus Becoming 
Poor to Make the Poor of Earth Rich in 
Glory.” Evening, Heb. xi: 4, ‘‘How 
Abel Speaks to the Present Generation.” 


Rev. P. R. Knight presented his res- 


ignation to the Salem church, Aug 24th. 
Although it caused a real feeling of sor- 
tow, after deliberation it was deemed 
best to accept, thus closing a pastorate of 
sixteen years. He is in charge of the State 
Deaf Mute School, which he has been 
mainly instrumental in founding. <A 
good honest man, and a fine speaker, a 
true friend, and an excellent Bible schol- 
ar, is the verdict of your correspondent. 
Salem, Or. 5. G. W. 


Other Denominations. 


PresByTer1an.—The First Presb ter- 
church in this city has ente its 


hew lecture room, which is commodious 


and beautiful. Rev; J. Curry and 
wife, of West Berkeley, after visiting 
friends in the East, have been cordially 
welcomed on their return home. 


_Meruopist.—Rev. W. S. Turner, 

formerly of California, is now delegate 
to the General Conference from the 
Columbia River Conference.——Rev. R. 
W. Bland was ordained elder at the re- 
cent Columbia River Conference, but will 
spend a year or two in Garrett’s Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, IIl. The Uni- 
versity of the Pacific has opened with 
230 st.:dents. 


_Mersopist Soura.—Ten persons unit- 
ed with the church, as the result of the 
Ukiah — camp-meeting. The San 
Francisco District Union camp-meeting, 
at San Jose, is very highly spoken of for 
its harmony and good feeling. 


Temperance. 


The annual meeting of the State Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union will 
be held on the 5th and 6th of September, 
commencing Tuesday, the 5th, at 10 
o'clock, in the Y. M.C. A..Hall. The 
San Francisco locals are most earnestly 
requested to Be in attendance. 

JENNIE MCGLASHAN, Cor. Sec. 


The Lompoc idea grows in favor. Re- 
port says that Mr. R. T. Buell has ar- 
ranged to cut up his ranch near Los Ala- 
mos in lots to suit purchasers, after the 
manner of the Lompoc colony. Gen. 
Wagner, P. G. W. C. T. of Pennsylva- 
nia, Was in San Francisco recently, and 
gave some soul-stirring utterances on be- 
half of temperance. | 


Y.M.C.A. 


SATURDAY NOON MEETING. 


It is known to most of our readers 
that Rev. M. M. Gibson conducts the 
Saturday noon-day service at the Y.ung 
Men’s Christian Association hall, 232 
Sutter street. He has had a charge of 
this service for something over a year. 
Dr. Gibson is an_ excellent Biblical 
scholar, and the practical way in which 
he conducts this service makes it of 
special benefit to all who attend. The 
subject for consideration for each Satur- 
day is the International Sabbath-school 
Lesson, for the following day, and the 
study is conducted in the manner of a 
normal class. It is made all the more 
interesting by the large number of pas- 
tors and Christian workers who take 
part. The interchange of thoughts and 
ideas is helpful in the highest degree to 
Sabbath-school workers in _ particular, 
The meeting is not for the ventilation of 
peculiar religious ideas, nor the riding of 
spiritual hobbies, and whenever a spirit 
of this kind is manifested it is quickly 
suppressed. The object of the class is 
the special study of the Sabbath-echool 
lesson, and ali the S.abbath-school work- 
ers and Bible teachers, of whatever name 
or denomination, are cordially invited to 
attend and participate in the services, 
which are held from twelve to one 
o’clock every Saturday. The noon-day 
services on other days are held from 
twelve to quarter of one o’clock, to 
which all are invited. The following 
are the subjects for next week. 

Thursday, 30th.—Christ and an 
anxious mother. Matt. xv: 21-28. 
Charles Geddes. 

Friday, 31lst.—-Guilt is slow to be- 
lieve in forgiving love. Gen. i: 15-21; 
Is. lv. 7-9. Rev. N. L. Rowell. 

Saturday, Sept. Ist.—Sunday-school 
lesson. The draft of Samson. Judges 
xvi: 21-31. Rev. M. M. Gibson, D.D. 

Com. 


Mrs. Mary Atkins Lynch's Monument. 


The monument over this distinguished 
woman was completed:during the week. 
There is a little work to be done to the 
inclosure, which will be finished in a few 
days. This memorial of affection and 
appreciation of a useful life consists of 
three cubic blocks of pure Italian marble, 
resting on a white granite base, which is 


stone. The foundation is seven feet 
sugare. The granite base is six feet 
square by two feet thick. The first cube 
is four feet, the second three feet, and 
the top two feet six inches. The inscrip- 
tions are all on the middle cube and are as 
follows: 

On the south side—‘‘Mary Atkins 
Lynch, born in Ohio, July 7th, 1819, died 
in Benicia, California, September 14th, 
1882. Her works shall follow her.’’ 

On the west side—‘‘Solid blocks of 
pure marble best represent her.”’ 

On the east side—‘‘We burried her on 
the hills she loved so well.” 

On the north side—‘‘ Erected by Pupils, 
Relatives, Husband.” 

There is no ornamentation. All is 
plain, simple, solid. | 

We understand the monument was de- 
signed by Mr. Lynch. In’ it he has 
aimed to embody his ideas of the more 
prominent traits in the character of the 
woman it is designed to commemorate 
—astrength, simplicity, purity. 

We think he has been quite success- 
ful. 
in which he has had the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the old, as well as of the present, 
pupils of the Young Ladies’ Seminary.— 
| Benicia New Era, August 18th. 


Church Resolutions. 


[We are glad to insert the following 
resolutions for the Mokelumne Mavevick 
(Lodi) of Aug. 11th:] 

The members of the Congregational 
society of this place have passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions in reference to the long 
and faithfyl services of their late pastor, 
Rev. W. C. Stewart. 

Wuereas, The Rev. W. C. Stewart, 
after a service of eight years as acting 
pastor of this church, has felt it his duty 
to seek another field of labor, we, as a 
church, desire to express in some fittin 


| way our estimate of him as a man an 


minister, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Congregational 
church of Lodi tender tothe Rev. W. C. 


supported by a foundation of Benicia sand- . 


It has been to him a labor of love, 


Stewart our heartfelt appreciation of his | 


long, faithful, eelf-denying services as 
pastor and minister of the church and 
people. He came to us when we were 
but weak, and struggling for existence, 
and now, by the blessing of God upon his 
labors, he leaves us a united, harmonious 
church, and in possession of a commodi- 
ous and beautiful house of worship and 
a prospect that assures us of a steady 
growth, and a prosperous future. 

Resolved, That we bear testimony to 
his devotion and untiring labors as a pas- 
tor, hie ability as a preacher, to the con- 
sistency and uprightness of life as a 
Christian minister in all the years he has 
been with us, and as.a friend: we have 
ever found him in all our needs, trials 
and sorrows. : 

Resolved, That we shall follow him 
with our prayers and best wishes where- 
ever God in his providence may cast his 
lot, and also commend him as a good, 
true and able minister to any church of 
our order in need of a pastor. | 

Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be furnished to our late pastor, 
Rev. W. C. Stewart, and be spread in 
the minutes of the church; also request 
publication of the same in our local pa- 
pers and Tue Paciric. 


‘Ordination of Rev. R. H. Sink. 


[Not receiving the expected report from 
the Scribe of the Council, we give the fol- 
lowing from the Times and Gazette, NRed- 
wood City, of Aug 25th. ] 

A large number of people were present 
at the Congregational church on Thursday 
evening to listen to the ceremonies of the 
ordination of Rev. R.'H. Sink, the pas- 
tor of the church. Mr, Sink has occu- 
pied the pulpit of this church for more 
than two years, during which time he 
has continued his¢studies faithfully at 
the Pacific Theological Seminary, Oak- 
land. He has recently graduated with 
high honors, and all that remained to be 
done to qualify him as a minister of the 
Gospel was the examination by the 
church council, and if his views and be- 
liefs agreed sufficiently well with the 
teachings of orthodoxy, he was to be 
pronounced an evangelist. The questions 
were propounded in privacy during the 
afternoon of Thursday, and after due de- 
liberation it was decided that he had 
stood the test, and the evening services 
were given as a verification. 

Rev. I. Goodell stepped to the pulpit 
at 8 o’clock and offered a fervent prayer, 
followed by the reading of the Scriptures. 
The choir then sang a beautiful volun- 
tary, and at its conclusion Rev. C. D. 
Barrows of San Francisco intro- 
duced. Mr. Barrows took as a text for 
his discource the 23d verse of the 5th 
chapter of Acts. The sermon was a his- 
tory. of apostolic days, and was delivered 
with ringing eloquence, showing a pecul- 
iar gift of the speaker to chain his con- 
gregation to his every word. Mr. Bar- 
rows spoke for perhaps twenty minutes, 
and at the finishing of his remarks the 
Rev. J. A. Benton, of the Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary, offered the prayer of 
ordination, which was very impressive 
and eloquent. Then followed the sing- 
ing of a hymn by the choir, in which the 
entire congregation joined. Rev. I. EK. 
Dwinell of Sacramento delivered the 
charge to the young pastor, which was 
replete with good advice and words of 
encouragement. He charged him that 
he must not preach about philosophy, 
science or political economy, but must 
confine his discourses strictly to the teach- 
ings of Christ. 
his time in researches after knowledge 
that is not necessary to his calling, but 


follow faithfully in the line that had 


been drawn for him; he also warned him 
to beware of debts, as they were the 
devil’s traps; to care especially for his 
physical health and to look well to his 
own piety. In his business relations, to 
always be willing to pay what was right 
and just, thereby setting a proper exam- 
ple for his congregation. 

The Rev. George Mooar, of Oakland 
then extended the Right Hand of Fellow- 


ship, accompanied by appropriate re- 
marks. Another beautiful hymn was 


sung, after which Rev. H. E. Jewett 
offered the concluding prayer, which was 
fervent, heartfelt, and full of good 
thoughts. The newly ordained pastor 
pronounced the benediction, and the con- 
gregation was dismissed. 

The church was beautifully decorated 
with flowers for the occasion. The chan- 
deliers were adorned with evergreens, 
and the railing around the choir-stand 
was heavily with beautiful flow- 
ers. The Latan words Christo et Eccle- 
sice (Christ and the Church) were prom- 
inent upon the wall, delicately shaded 
with evergreens. 


Mr. D. L. Moody’s Schools. 


The following is from the Springfield 
Daily Republican: 

‘‘During the past year the trustees 
have turned away more girls than have 
been admitted, simply because there was 
no room for them, and additional build- 
ings must soon be erected. To help 
matters, Mr. Moody hae given the use 
of his house, except for a short time dur- 
ing the summer. Not a scholar has been 
kept from her duties a day during the 
past year by sickness. Much of this is 
probably due to the healthy site of the 
school. The 150 acres of the grounds 
lie along the Connecticut banks, and 
from the buildings one of the grandest 
views in the valleys is obtained. Some 
people have criticised the location away 
from the railroad, but the seclusion this 
has afforded was a part of Mr. Moody’s 
plan. He said: ‘Girls can’t go to school 
and into society at the same time, and 
they need to study their books diligent- 
ly for a few years.’ Therefore, he chose 
a quiet village. The experiment of edu- 
cating adozen Indian girls has proved a 
success. They are as bright and pro- 
ficient as their white sisters, and next 
year they return to their dfferent tribes 
as teachers. 

‘* A case of curiosities arrived from the 
Old World, and it will be the nucleus of 


He must not dissipate | 


a museum. There were bricks from an- 
cient Babylon, figures representing the 
castes of India, bells used in heathen 
worship, etc. The school has a growing 
library, and most of the departments are 
well equipped for so young an institu- 
tion.” 


The Gospel Ship. 


A most profitable evening was spent 
at the First Baptist Church, Oakland, 
on last Sabbath. As we entered the 
door, our attention was attracted to 
the mourning drapery, so gracefvlly 
hung over the choir. On inquiry, we 
learned that one of the singers had 
joined the choir above. | 

dust under the drapery, on the pul- 
pit, was placed a perfect ship, about 
fourteen feet long, in the process of 
building, which was done in a most 
beautiful manner by the scholars, each 
with an appropriate text of scripture, 
as the master-builder filled in the 
space with blocks bearing the signifi- 
cant mottoes of Faith, Love, Joy, 
Patience, Justice, Meekness, Temper- 
ance, Godliness and Repentance. The 
port-holes were filled with bouquets of 
flowers. As the hymn “ Unfurl the 
Banner” was being sung, the sails 
were raised disclosing the mottoes: 
‘¢ Peace on Earth, Good will to Men.’’ 
The foundation rested on Jesus Christ, 
which was displayed in large letters on 


claimed the ‘‘Word of God” for its 
guide. A handsome floral anchor was 
thrown over the bow, with a cable of 
flowers on the deck. A more beauti- 
ful and instructive piece of Sunday- 
school workmanship, we never saw. 
Those engaged in that blessed work 
of combining art with religion, in 


order to make the lesson more im- 


pressive on the minds of the young, 
deserve a great deal of praise, and 
will surely reap their reward. 

The Superintendent of the school 
alluded very feelingly to the departure 
of four from their “ household band,” 
who have passed ‘‘ over the river.”’ 
Among them, the noble young man 
who, but a short time before, took his 
seat among the singers. In him, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
loses a valuable assistant, for he was 
ever ready to help; but his work was 
done here; God wanted him to tune 
his voice in the heavenly choir and he 
has gone. 

‘*Yes! perfectly, perfectly! even 
so—it is well with my soul—it is 
well !” 

The venerable pastor, Dr. Gray, 
the Captain of that “ Gospel Ship,” 
whose very countenance shows decision 
of character, with a determination to 
stand by her until she, enters into the 
“haven of rest,” invited all to come 
on board, and with him make the har- 
bor of the ‘‘New Jerusalem,’ where 
our Heavenly Father stands ready to 
give each passenger a “house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heav- 
ens, whose builder and maker is 
God.”’ 

Thus ended the beautiful scene, 
never to be forgotten by those who 
witnessed it; and only in the great 
hereafter will we know the blessed re- 
sults which must ensue from the 
building of this ‘‘Gospel Ship.’’ 

_ Light in the darkness, sailor, 
Day is at hand; 
See o’er the foaming billows 
Fair haven’s land. 
Drear was the voyage, sailor, 
Now almost o’er; 


Safe within the lifeboat, sailor, 
Pull for the shore! 


Trust in the lifeboat, sailor, 
All else will fail; 

Stronger the surges dash, and 
Fiercer the gale. 

Heed not the stormy winds, 
Though loudly they roar; 

Watch the bright and morning star and 
Pull for the shore! 


Bright gleams the morning, sailor, 
Uplift the eye; 
Clouds and darkness disappearing, 
Glory is nigh. 
Safe in the lifeboat, sailor, 

Sing evermore: . 
‘Glory, glory, hallelujuh!’’ 

Pull for the shore. 

E. 8. 


The California State Mining Bureau, 
212 Sutter street (above Kearney), is not 
only a very attractive place, but many of 


portion of their time to great advantage 
to themselves, storing their minds with 
facts that will prove very instructive in 
the future. At the head of the first 
stairs is No. 5188, a portion of the flag- 
staff from the old Fort at Monterey, upon 
which the first American flag was 
hoisted, July 7, 1846, by a body of 250 
sailors and marines from the U. 8S. Ship 
Savannah, Commodore Sloat. The ex- 
hibit is free, and all information given by 
Mr. Hanks, the affable Secretary. We 
uuderstand the exhibition will close on 
Saturday. 
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BY L. O. EMERSON, 


For Singing Classes, Choirs, Conventions, 
Songs, Duets, Quartets, Part Songs, Glees, 
Hymn Tunes, Chants and Anthems, besides 
many melodious exercises and Easy Airs for the 
Elementary course. 

PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


0G” Liberal Reduction for Quantities. sy 


The Singers’ Welcome, Mr. Emer- 
son’s last, and presumably his best, Singing 
Class Book, is a new and fresh compilation, 
perfect in melody and harmony, and there is a 
great variety of subjects in its 192 pages. 

100 attractive pieces of secular music 
(songs, duets, glees, etc.), provide for the use- 
ful practice of choirs and classes. 

SO pieces of sacred music (hymn tunes and 
anthems) are quite sufficient for the new music 
of a choir for one year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


O. H. DITSON & 867 Broadway N.Y. 


the keel of the ship, and the rudder | 


our Eastern friends are there devoting a | 


‘Che 
For Men and Boys at 


LICK HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ONE PRICE! 


my30-3m-5p 


CASH! 


Tinners Stock 


OF ALL KINDS 


FOR SALE BY 


xcelsior 


ST.LOUIS,MO 


— 


Sold by Holbrook Merrill & Stetson. 


Great Wonder of the Nineteenth Century. 


sorry that we cannot gratify your 


ever kept house without it. 


How, Mrs. Jones, you wonder what it is, don’t you? Weare 


curiosity now but will by-and- 


by. Butafter you find out what it is, and buy some of it, you 
still keep on wondering, for the wonder will then be how you 


BIBLES, 
Books Stationery 


Largest and finest assortment of 


Family, Pulpit, Lodge and Teachers 
Bibles on the Coast. 


BIBLES from Twenty-Five Cents 
to Seventy Dollars. 


An elegant line of BIRTHDAY CARDS 
constantly on hand. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Circulars of our FIFTY VOLUME 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MODEL LIBRARIES. 
American Tract Society, 


(Pacific Agency.) 
957 Market St., San Francisco. 
jun27 -tf 


LADIES, 


—— SUPERIOR —— 
Spool, Skein, Knitting 
and Embroidery 


0S" The only silk manufactured on this 
coast. Strong, smooth and brilliant in color 
None better. 


Carlson & Currier 


585 MARKET STREET. 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY! | 


Belding 


...--LATESI STYLES OF.... 


Men’s Youths’ & Boys: 


CLOTHING. 


FURNISHING 


Full Value ! 


No. 11 Montgomery St., San 
Fr ancisco, Cal. 


One Price! 


MANUFACTURING DeEp’?, Custom Dep’r, 
: New York. San Francisco. 
augl15-1m 


OAKLAND SANITARIUM 


HOT AND COLD 


Salt3}Water Baths 


And Steam Baths. 
Foot of Seventh St., West Oakland. 


Open daily, from 6 a. m. to 8 P. m. 
jun6-3m D. STUART, Proprietor. 


Bi for all who will work with ener j 
Address Jonn Burns, Publisher, St. Lo » Mo 


jly25-6t 


(3th INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
_MECHANICS’ FAIR 


Of San Francisco, 1883, 


ILL OPEN AT THE NEW PAVILION 

on Larkin, Hayes, Polk and Grove 

streets, on TUESDAY, September 11th, and 
continue until October 13th. 

This will be the most comprehensive exposi- 

tion yet held in this State of _MANUFAC- 

TURES, ART AND NATURAL PRODUOTS. 


A GRAND CONCERT, and other extra at- 
tractions, each afternoon and evening. 


PREMIUMS. 


A liberal list of Premiums, consisting of 
Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals, Diplomas and 
Cash, will be awarded to meritorious exhivits. 

Members of the Mechanics’ Institute, in good 
standing, are entitled to double and single sea- 
son tickets, at half rates. 

Intending exhibitors should lose no time in 
applying for space. 

1 information will be given or sent on 
application to the Secretary, 31 Post street. 
P. B. CORNWALL, President. 


J. H. Cunver, Secretary. 


Isthe BEST. No vre 

Used with any clean Lea 
ing any fabric. Popular for decorae 
ative work on linen. Received Cen- 


tennial MED AT. 
| EstablishedS0 years. all 
N K Druggists,Stationers & 
augl5-26t-eow 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist 


Has removed to 


PHELAN’S BUILDING, 


Rooms 30 and 32, 


PAYSONS 


MARKET ST., - - SAN FRANCISCO CAL. — 


G. M. PEASE M. D, 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF HOMG@OPATHY,) 
125 Turk Street, - - San Francisco, 
Office Hours: 1 to4 P.ju. Usually atjhome 


at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
apr138-¢f 


Schafer 
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Home Bircle. 


‘‘Wanted, a Boy.”’ 


We see it every day in our shop win- 
dows. It does not mean: wanted, any 
boy. What it signifies in reality is: want- 
ed, the right boy. . 

As we stood for a moment on the stair- 
case of one of our large down-town stores, 
not long since, we became conscivus all 
at once that we werein the midst of a 
concourse of young people who were ap- 
parently waiting with one mind for some- 
thing or other. We knew what it was 
when a dapper clerk spoke out sharply, 

‘Let the applicants move farther down 
this way.’’ And the twenty or thirty 
anxious parties who came in answer to 
the merchant’s advertisement slowly 
pushed their way down into the depths 
of the store. We heard considerable chat- 
ting and scuffling about a hallway one 
time, and turning our attention that way 
found a parcel of boys of various garb 
and feature waiting with more or less im- 
patience for a door to open in order that 
they might learn whether, after all, they 
were ‘‘the boys wanted” or not. It is 
possible that foreach employer who wants 
a boy there are a dozen or more boys wbo 
want an employer. 

We have reason to believe that among 
our readers there are not afew boys, sen- 
sible and enterprising young lads, having 
a large view of life and something like an 
adequate sense of its increasing responsi- 
bilities. They doubtless would like to 
have us pay some regard to the busy 
thoughtful world in which they live. 
Well, the boys are right in their impres- 
sion, They deserve afrequent word of 
counsel or cheer from their elder brothers. 
After all, old and young together, we 
live in the same world, harboring like am- 
bitions and encountering like obstacles. 
And when we see the placard,‘‘ Wanted, 
a Boy,” we think of how we, each and all 
of us, are trying seriously to meet the 
similar reuqirement laid upon us; for what 
have we done but, in a sense, responded, 
ourselves, to the like advertisement, 
**Wanted, a Man?’’ 

‘Wanted, boys’’—it is the summons 
of the great world to-day, honest, earnest 
boys; boys with big hearts and ready 
hands; with clear eyes, and very surely 
with clean lips; quick to learn, ready to 
help; full of life, vim, energy; gentle with 
the weak, fearful of the wrong, brave in 
the name of all tbat is noble and good. 
Such lads the worid holds outa con- 
stant demand for. It solicits for this kind 
every day. Its advertisement is never ta- 
ken down. There is a good place waiting 
in this world for every worthy boy. He 
may be sure of that. 

But why do so many boys find them- 
selves turued away? Well, it is the not 
uncommon iot. Not all the called are 
chosen, it may be seen, even in the affairs 
of this life. And here, generally—it 
is always so with reference to that other 
life—the acceptance or rejection is upon 
grounds of justice and expedieney. Some 
times we may take it for granted, when 
we are not wanted in the place to which 
we apply, that we are wanted somewhere 
else. Very frequently it means for boys 
that they are needed at home, or wanted 
at school. There is some place where we 
ought to be. And then, true enough, it 
means, more than once, that we are not 
wanted because we are not prepared for 
the position. We are not the kind de- 
sired, because we are not the best. Some 
men take only the very best. There is a 
poster out in front of a grocery store which 
we have passed that says: ‘‘ Butter thirty- 
five cents; butter thirty cents; butter 
twenty-five cents.” There are dif- 
ferent grades of butter, we _ see; 
but only one is first-class. Generally 
the sort of boy wanted is a first-class boy, 
one that could rightly be marked, ‘‘A, 

‘*Wanted, boys’’—it is the call of the 
church to-day. And girls, too, for that 
matter; the youth of this generation is 
what is meant. The people of God need 
the young in their ranks in order that the. 
best victories may be won and the largest 
advancement made. We need in the 
compamy of Christ’s disciples the spirit of 
kindly love, of simple trust, of hearty 
zeal and ready enterprise, and that comes 
in largely with the young people. Never 
before, it may properly be said of the dis- 
ciple’s spirit, was there such a wide-open 
door for the children into the church. All 
who can love and obey the Lord Jesus 
may come, are urged tocome. They are 

needed there, the childhood element we 
must have in our Christian fellowship. 
There is some work for the Master that 
only the consecrated youth can perform. 
‘Boys, wanted.” Yes, the young of all 
classes, and down to the earliest year when 
the heart can choose the right and spurn 
the wrong. The church of God has need 
of these for manifold good service. | 

And most ofall, the church wants boys 
to make good men of them, and after, by 

God’s grace, good angels. For well it 
knows that over every door that leads 
down Satan’s evil ways this same, ‘‘ Boys 
wanted,’’ is written. But the wicked one 
must not have them. And for this suff- 
cient reason, that the Lord has need of 
them.—The Standard. 


Utensils Required for Successful House- 


keeping. 


TIN-WARE. 


One boiler for clothes, holding eight or 
ten gallons; two dishpans, one iarge, one 
medium sizod;"one two-quart covered 
tin pail; one four-quart covered tin pail; 
two thick tin four-quart saucepans; two 
two-quart saucepans; four measures, 
from one gill to a quart, and broad and 
low rather than high; three tin scoops of 
different sizes for flour, sugar, etc.; two 
pint and two half-pint moulds for jellies; 
two one-quart moulds; one skimmer with 
long handle; one large and one small 
dipper; four bread-pans, 10x4x4; three 
jelly-cake tins; six pie-plates; two long 
buscuit tins; one coffee-pot; one colander; 
one large grater; one nutmeg-grater; two 
wire sieves, one ten inches across, and 


the other four, and with tin sides; one 
flour-sifter; one fine jelly-strainer; one 
frying-basket; one Dover egg-beater; one 
wire egg-beater; one apple-corer; ore 
pancake-turner; one set of spice boxes, 
ora spice castor; one pepper-box; one 
flour-dredger; one sugar-dredger; one 
buscuit-cutter; one potato-cutter; a doz- 
en muffin-rings; small tin for little cakes; 
one muffin-pan; one double milk-boiler, 
the inside boiler bolding two quarts; one 
fish-boiler, which can be used for haraos; 
one deep bread-pan—a dish pan is good, 
but must be kept for this; one steamer; 
one pudding-boiler; one cake-box; six 
teaspoons. 
WOODEN-WARE. 

One bread-board; one rolling-pin; one 
meat-board; one wash-board; one lemon- 
equeezer; one potato-masher; two large 
spoons; one small one; nest of wooden 
boxes for rice, tapioca, etc.; wooden 
pails for graham bread and corn meal; 
chopping-tray; water-pail; scrubbing-pail; 
woudde cover for flour barrel; one board 
for cutting bread; one partitioned knife- 
box. 

IRON-WARE. 


One pair of scales; one two-gallon pot 
with steamer to it; one tbree-gallon soup- 
pot with close cover; one three-gullon- 
porcelain-lined kettle, to be kept only 
for preeerving; one four or six-quart one, 
for apple-sauce, etc.; one tea- 
kettle; one large and one small 
frying-pan; two Russia or sheet-iron 
dripping-pans, one large enough for a tur- 
key; two gem-pans with deepcups; two 
long-handled spoons; two spoons with 
shorter bandles; one large meat-fork; one 
meat-saw; one cleaver; one griddle; one. 
wire broiler; one toaster; one waffle-iron; 
one cun-opener; three pairs of common 
knives and forks; one small Scotch or 
frying-kettle; one chopping-knife; one 
meat-knife; one bread-knife; one set of 
skewers; trussing needles. oe 
“EARTHEN AND STONE-WARE. 

Two large mixing bowls, holding eight 
or ten quarts each; one eight-quart lip- 
bowl for cake; half a dozen quart bowls; 
half a dozen pint bowls;. three or four 
deep plates for putting away cold food; 
six baking-dishes of different sizes, 
round or oval; two quart blanc mange 
moulds; two or three pitchers; two stone- 
crocks, holding a gallon each; hold- 
ing two quarts each; one bean-pot for 
baked beans; one dozen musin’s jars for 
holding yeast, and many things used in 
a stove cloret; stone-jugs for vinegar and 
molasses; two or three large covered 
stone-jars for pickles; one deep one for 
bread; one earthen tea-pot; one dozen 
pop-over cups; measuring cup. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Serubbing and blacking-brushes; soap- 
dish; knife-board; vegetable-cutters; 
pastry- brush; egg-basket; market-basket; 
broom, brush, dust-pan; floor and sink- 
cloths; whisk-broom; four roller-towels; 
twelve dish-towels; dishes enough for 
setting servants table, heavy stone 
china being best.—|[The Housekeeper’s 
Year-Book. 


Torpedoing an Oil Well. 


In his illustrated article on ‘‘Striking 
Oil,’’ in the July Century, E. V. Small- 
ey says: ‘‘When a well fails it is usually 
‘*torpedoed’’ to start the flow afresh. <A 
long tin tube, containing six or eight quarts 
of nitro-glycerine, is lowered into the hole 
and exploded by dropping a weight upon 
it. The tremendous force of the powerful 
explosive tears the sand rock apart and 
loosens the imprisoned oil and gas. Noth- 
ing is heard on the surface save a sharp 
report like a pistol shot, but the ground 
heaves perceptibly, and pretty soon the oil 
comes spurting out in a jet that breaks in 
spray above the lofty derrick. ‘The ‘‘tor- 
pedo man” is one of the interesting per- 
sonages of the oil region who is seen with 
most satisfaction from a distance. He 
travels about in a light vehicle with his 
tubes and nitro-glycerine can, traversing 
the rough roads at a jolly round trot, tak- 
ing the chances of an accidental explosion, 
and whistling or singing as he goes. Some- 
times the chances are against him, anda 
blow of a wheel against a stone sets free 
the terrible force imprisoned in the white 
fluid in his can. There is no occasion for 
a funeral after such an accident, for there 
is nothing to bury. Man, horse, and 
‘*buggy”’ are annihilated in a flash, and 
an ugly hole in the ground and a cloud of 
smoke are all that is left to show what has | 
hsppened. The torpedo company buys 
a new horse and hires a new man, and 
there is no more difficulty about one trans- 
action than the other. The business of 
‘‘torpedoing”’ wells is in the hands of a sin- 
gle company, which has made .a large 
amount of money from a patent covering 
the process of using explosives under a 
fluid. Most oil producers regard the pat- 
ent as invalid, because nature supplies the 
fluid in the well into which the nitro-glyc- 
erine tube is lowered; but the courts sus- 
tain the patent. Sometimes well-owners 
‘*torpedo”’ their wells stealthily by night 
to avoid paying the high price charged by 
the company. ‘This operation is called 
*‘moonlighting,” and many law suits have 
grown out of it. 


Depend upon it, in the midst of all the 
science about the world and its ways, 
and all the ignorance of God and _ his 
greatness, the man or woman who can 
say ‘‘Thy will be done,’’ with the true 
heart of giving up, is nearer the secret of 
things than the geologist or theologian. 
—[George Macdonald.. 


A distinguished New York artist was 
speaking of an acquaintance who has 
won some reputation in the world of let- 
ters. ‘‘It is strange,’’ he observed toa 
companion, ‘‘how smart that fellow is; 
why, I have known his father forty years, 
and he is as stupid as they make them.’’ 
‘*Well,’’ mused the other, ‘‘it’s not so 
very odd, after all: there’s your son, he | 
ig smart. 


God is love. It is he who hath made 
everything; and he loves everything that 


| expedients, 


On the Pampas. 


When Rosas, the man of ‘‘blood and 
iron,’ was Dictator of the Argentine 
country—a position which he held for a 
quarter of a century—deserters from the 
army were inexorably shot when caught, 
as they generally were. But where my 
boyhood was spent there was a deserter 
named Santa Anna, who for seven years, 
without ever leaving the neighborhood of 
his home, succeeded in eluding his pur- 
suers by means of the marvelous sagacity 
of his horse. When taking rest on the 
plain—for he seldom slept under a roof— 
his faithful horse kept guard. At the 


| first sight of mounted men on the _hori- 


zon he would fly to his master, and 
seizing his cloak between his teeth, rouse 
him with a vigorous shake. The bunted 
man would start up, and ina moment 
man and horse would vanish into one of 
the dense reed-beds abounding in the 
place, and where no man could follow. 
I have not space to tell more about this 
horse; but at last, in the fulness of time, 
when the figs were ripe — literally, ae well 
as figuratively, for it happened in the 
autumn of the year—the long, tyrannous 
rule ended, and Santa Anna came out of 
the reed-bed where he had lived his wild 
animal life, to mix with his fellows. I 
knew him then. He was rather a heavy- 
looking man, with little to say, and his 
reputation for honesty was not good in 
the place; but I dare say there was some- 
thing good in his breast. 

Students of nature are familiar witb 
the modifying effects of new conditions on 
man and brute. Take, for example, the 
Gaucho; he must every day traverse vast 
distances, see quickly, judge rapidly, be 
ready at all times to encounter hunger 
and fatigue, violent changes of tempera- 
ture, great and sudden perils. These 
conditions have made him differ widely 
from the peasant of the Peninsula; he has 
the keen sight of a wolf, is fertile in 
quick in action, values 
human life not at all, and is in pain or 
defeat a stoic. Unquestionably, the horse 
he rides has also suffered a great change. 
He differs as much from the English 
hunter, for instance, as one animal can 
well differ from another of the same 
species. He never pounds the earth and 
wastes his energies in vain parade. He 
has not ithe dauntless courage that 
performs such brilliant feats in the field, 
and that often as not attempts the 
impossible. In the chase he husbands 
all his strength, carrying his head low, 
and almost grazing the ground with his 
hoofs, so that he is not a showy animal. 
Constant use, or the slow, cumulative 
process of natural selection, has served to 
develop a keeness of sense almost. preter- 
natural. The vulture’s eye, with all the 
advantage derived from the vulture’s 


is not so far.reaching as the sense of 
smell in the pampas horse. A common 
phenomenon on the pampas is a sudden 
migration of the horses of a district to 
some distant place. This occurs in 
seasons of drought, when grass or water 
fails. The horses migrate to some 
district where, from showers having fallen, 
or other circumstances, there is a better 
supply of food and drink. A slight 
breeze blowing from the more favored 
region, which may be forty or fifty miles 
away, or even much farther, is enough 
to start them off. Yet during the scorch- 
ing days of midsummer, very little 
moisture or smell of grass can possibly 
reach them from such a distance. 
Another phenomenon, even more strik- 
ing, is familiar to every frontiersman. 
For some reason, the Gaucho horse mani- 
fests the greatest terror at an Indian in- 
vasion. No doubt his fear is, in part, at 
any rate, an associate feeling, the coming 
of the Indians being always a time of ex- 


great wave over the whole country; 
houses are in flames, families flying, 
cattle being driven at frantic speed to 
places of greater safety. Be this as it 
may, long before the marauders reach the 
settlement (often when they are still a 
whole days’ journey from it) the horses 
take the alarm, and come wildly flying 
in; the contagion quickly spreads to the 
horned cattle, anda general stampede 
ensues. The Gauchos maintain that the 
horses smell the Indians. I believe they 
are right, for when passing a distant In- 
dian camp from which the wind blew, 
the horses driven before me have sudden- 
ly taken fright and run away, leading 
me a chase of many miles. The ex- 
planation that ostriches, deer, and other 
fleet animals, driven in before the invad- 
ers might be the cause of the stampede 
cannot be accepted, since the horses are 
familiar with the sight of these animals 
flying from their Gaucho hunters.—[The 
London Field. 


A Calculating Granger. 


The night of the Fourth was a busy one 
for hotel-keepers. A great number of ex- 
cursionists were unable to leave for their 
respective homes, causing the hotels to be 
crowded to their utmost capacity, thereby 
inconveniencing a number of strangers, 
who were far away from their firesides, 


| without a place to rest their aching bones. 
‘The park was altogether too public for a 


respectable granger, and all sorts of 
echemes were resorted to; but an ingen- 
ious citizen from one of the neighboring 
towns struck upon a echeme which should 
forever render him famous, and cause his 
name to be handed down to posterity. 
Just before the departure of the 12:30 
o’clock-WoodJand Avenue car, he ap- 
proached the conductor, and asked the 
following question: | 

‘“How long before you stop running 
these ’ere cars ?” 

‘*‘We ran them all night,” replied the 
conductor. 

‘*How often do they leave each end of 
the route ?”’ | 

‘*Every hour. ” 

‘**Will you change the cars any ? 

‘Well now let’s figure. You leave here 
at 12:30, from the other side of the road 


}he hath made. 


you start at 1, then you leave at 1:30; 


vast elevation above the scene surveyed, 


citement and commotion, sweeping like a 


| gone astray. 
1 here below. 


you make nine trips, and you charge five 

cents fora ride. Here is half a dollar, give 
me five cents change, and wake me up at 
5 o'clock; for I want to take the train that 
leaves early in the morning.” 

The astonished conductor took the mov- 
ey, gave the man his change, and in less 
than the twinkling of an eye the ingenious 
stranger made himself comfortable in one 
corner of the car, and before it started on 
its journey he was in the land of dreams. 
— Weekly Magazine. 


Henry Ward Beecher's Childhood. 


The following is from the life of 
Beecher by Lyman Abbott: Henry 
Ward Beecher was born in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, June 24, 1813, the eighth 
child of Lyman and Roxana Foote Beech- 
er. Mrs. Stowe says, in writing of the 
t airing of children at this perod: 
commuuity did not recognize them; 
there was no child’s literature; there 
were no children’s books. The Sunday- 
school was yet an experiment, in a fluctu- 
ating, uncertain state of trial. There 
were no children’s days of presents and 
fetes, no Christmas or New Year’s festi- 
vals. The childhood of Henry Ward 
was unmarked by the possession of a 
single child’s toy as a gift from an older 
person, or a single fete. Very ezr'y, too, 
strict duties devolved upon him; a daily 
portion of the work of the establishment, 
the care of the domestic animals, the 
cutting and piling of wood, or tasks in 
the garden, strengthened his muscles 
and gave vigor and‘tone to his nerves.” 

The uncaressing, let-alone system un- 
der which he was brought up, gave him 
early habits of vigor and reliance. ven 
this cheerless and somewhat hard experi- 
ence had its advantage, and the entire 
freedom of the boy’s life and thoughts 
led him into congenial fields of enquiry 
that methodical training might have left 
unsearched. The lack of the ordinary 
equipments of childhood, the playthings, 
the story books, and holidays, led him 
to find amusement where he could, and 
thus brought him into frequent contact 
with nature and her children, and from 
these sources he drew truer lessons than 
might perhaps be found in the whole 
range of child’s literature. Of this 
period he himself says: ‘‘1 think 1 was 
brought up as well as most children, be- 
cause I was let alone. My father was so 
busy, and my mother had so many other 
children to look after, that, except here 
and there, I had hardly come un- 
der the parental band at all. I was 
brought up in a New England 
village, and I knew where the sweet- 
flag was, where the hickory trees were, 
where the chestnut trees were, where 
the sassafras trees were, where the squir- 
rels were, where all those things were 
that boys enterprise after; therefore I 
had a world of things to do; and so I did 
not come much in contact with family 
government.” 

In acity, such unrestricted freedom of 
action would bave been impossible with- 
out impairing integrity and purity of 
character, but the moral atmosphere of 
Litchfield was as untainted and invig- 


tains, and was fraught with no contam- 
inating influences. 

Henry Ward’s own mother died when 
he was but three years old—she was 
gentle, loving and tender with widest 
range of sympathy, and of a restful, pla- 
cid temperament, the peace and sere- 
nity of which remained  undisturb- 
ed through all earthly trials. 
Of his second mother he says: ‘‘My dear 
mother, not she that gave me birth, but 
she that brought me up; she that did the 
office work of a mother, if ever a mother 
did; she that, according to her ability, 
performed to the uttermost her duties—— 
was a woman of profound veneration, 
rather than of warm and loving nature. 


\ Therefore her prayer was invariably a 
| prayer of deep, yearning reverence. The 


prayer of a poor man on my father’s 
farm was of precisely the opposite char- 
acter, and impressed me in precisely the 
opposite way. He used alternately to 
pray and sing and laugh, pray and sing 
laugh. He had a little room, in one cor- 
ner ot which I had a little cot, and I 
used to lie and see him attend his devo- 
tions. They were aregular thing. Every 
night he would set his candle at the head 
of his bed, and pray and sing and laugh. 
And I bear record that his praying made 
a profound impression on my mind. I never 
thought whether it was right or wrong. [ 
only thought, how that man does enjoy it ! 
My father used to make me believe that 
the end of the rod he held in his hand 
was a great deal more painful to him 
than the end which I felt was forme. It 
was a strange mystery to me, but I did 
believe it, and it seemed a great deal 
worse to me to be whipped on that ac- 
count.” 


_ An Italian paper says that in conse- 
uenze of secularization of the Salesian 
Couveek at Pistoja, in Tuscany, the fur- 
niture and effects will be sold at auction. 
‘‘Among the latter are relics of St. Pe- 
ter, St. Clement, and St. Anastasius, 
with a weeping Madona, with boiler, 
spirit-lamp, and tubing in good working 
order.” 

The National Railroad Company of 
Japan, incorporated with a capital of 
$20,000,000, under the auspices of the 
Government, two years ago, has adopted 
the American system of building rail- 
roads and is now constructing the main 
line; which extends from Tokio to Ander- 
son, the Northern seaport of Japan, a 
distance of 450 miles. Pitty miles have 
been completed, and it is expected that 
the whole will be finished within three 
years. 

In heaven, we are told, there is more 
joy over one sinner that repenteth than 
over ninety-and-nine who have never 
It is just the other way 


righteous man who goes astray than over 
ninety-and-nine thousand sinners who 
have kept at it all their lives.—([Boston 


| Traveler. 


There is more joy over one |{ 


from now on till 5 o’clock in the morning | 


orating as the air of its surrounding moun- | 


Mahogany and Spanish Cedar 


: Cut 1 shows the Rack witi: a 
Reference Book ready 
for use, 


front. 


SAMUEL 


Cut 2 shows the Rack with Atlas 
or folio of Engravings ready for 
use. Other large folios between 
the uprights, and heavy volumes 
like Dictionaries or Gazetteers, 
resting on the cross pieces in 


THE FRANKLIN 


BOOK RACK 


—— AND —— 


DICTIONARY HOLDER. 


Cut 3 illustrates the 
use of the slits on the 
sides, holding a large 
Portfolio, (which may 
be 24x24) ready to be 
lifted up and opened 
on the double rack. 


CARSON, 


Publisher and Wholesale Bookseller, 


120 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


best editions published. 


good faith. 


aug22-2t | 


TWO TONS @ day now printing. Over 500,000 


Volumes ready. The choicest literature of the world, often the 


100-pagee CATALOQCUE tree. 
Lowest prices ever known. WOT sold by dealers. 


examination BEFORE PAYMENT, on evidence of 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 18 Vesey St., N. Y. 


P. Oo. BOX (227. 


RICHARDS & SNOW. 


SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 


IRON PIPE AND PLUMBERS’ STOCK, | 
Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., ~ | 


AMERICAN TACK Co., 
AND FOR TIE SALE OF AMOSKEAG | 


406 & 408 MARKET ST., S. F. 


that Sheridan’s 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and AGUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER. 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of Acue and Fever, orChills and Fever, wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
the directions are strictly followedand carried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured by a single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent,and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, if its use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
long-standing cases. Usually this medicine 
will not require any aid tok _ep the bowels in 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 
quire acathartic medicine, afterhavin takcaa 
three or four doses of the Tonic, a single dose 
of BULL’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. 

The genuine SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP must 
nuaveDR.JOHN BULL'S private stamp on each 
bottle. DR. JOHN BULL only has the right to 
manufacture and sell the original JOHN J. 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, of Louisville, Ky. 
Examine well the label on each bottle. If my 
private stamp is not on each bottle do not 
purchase, or you will be deceived. 


DR. TOHN BULL, 


Manufacturer and Vender of 


SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
- BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Principal Office, 831 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


WINTER RESORT. 


_ DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE! 


HE “OJAI VALLEY” IS BEAUTIFULLY 

situated, and as its name suggests, is a 
‘‘Nest among the mountains.’’ Grand scenery, 
splendid live oak trees, good hunting and fixh- 
ing. Hot and cold springs in the hills. Fine 
drives, and every facility for out-door enjoy- 
ment. The climate is dry and invigorating— 
specially adapted to lung, asthmatic or nervous 


troubles. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is fitted up as a country home; good beds and 
comfortably furnished rooms; well set table, 
and no pains spared for comfort of guests. 


Paula, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, Los 
Angeles, or any point. : 
Address, for map and information, 
F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 


To any suffering with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis wn earnestly desire relief, | can 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. No 
charge for consultation by mail. Valua- 
bie Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc. 
tors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 


Address Rev. Be P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


Condition Pow- 
ders are abso- 
lutely pure and 
immensely val- 
uable, oth- 
ing on earth 


every where, or sent by mail for eight letter-stamps. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., BosTON, Mass. 


JOHN BULLS Weed & 


Parties met with carriage at Newhall, Santa. 


AN ENGLISH VETERINARY SURGEON AND CHEMIST, now traveling in this country ‘ 
says that most of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here are worthless trash. 


He says 
will make hens 
lay like Sheri- @ 
an’s Condi- 
tion Powders. | 
Dose, one tea- 
spoonful to one & 
pint food. Sold 


Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


| Minna 8r., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Motal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., ete. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

OS” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Chimes and Bells 

for Churches Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 

culars sent freee HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BUGKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


BR Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


known to the publie since 
= 1826. Chureh,Chapel,School, Fire Alarm 

and other belis; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, W. Y. 
Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St., 8. F 


LINFORTH. RICE & CO. 
Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St.. S. F 
P-8feb-lyr 


THE TROY MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company 
Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. Old 
est workmen, greatest experien~e, largest trade 
Special attention given to Church Bells. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free. oes 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
519 Post Street, 

8S THE BEST, CHEAPEST AND SAFEST 

gece on the coast to buy Fine Groceries 
and Family Supplies. Send for ull list. m9-tf 

AG F NT WANTED for our new religious 

book, the greatest success of the 

year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to 


make money. ForsHeE&McMaxtrn, Cincinnati, 
p-mch14-tf 


COAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULK 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton: 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr 


117 O’FarrellStreet, San Francisco. 


Sent for 


the next. 
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‘The Children’s Corner 
Coals of Fire. 


Farmer Dawson kept missing his corn. 
Every few nights it was taken from his 
crib, althongh the door was well secured 
with lock and key. 

‘Jt’s that lazy Tom Slocum,’ he ex- 
claimed one morning, after missing more 
than usual. ‘‘I’ve suspected him all 
the time, and I won’t bear it any long- 


r. 
: ‘What makes you think it’s Tom?” 
asked his wife, pouring out the fragrant 
coftee. 

“Because he’s the’ only man around 
who hasn’t any corn—nor anything else, 
for that matter. He spent the summer 
at the saloons while his neighbors were 
at work. Now they have plenty, and 
he has nothing—serves him just right, 
too!” 

‘But his family are suffering,’’ re- 
joined his wife; ‘they are sick and in 
need of food and medicine; should we 
not help them ?” 

“‘No,’’ growled the farmer; ‘‘if he 
finds his neighbors are going to take care 
of his family, it will encourage him to 
spend the next season as he did the last. 
Better send him to jail and his family to 
the poor-house, and I’m going to do it, 
too. I’ve laid a plan totrap him this 
very night.” 

‘*Now, while Tom is reaping the bitter 
fruits of his folly is it not the very time 
to help him to a better life?’ suggested 
the wife. 

‘A little course of law would be the 
most effective,’’ replied the farmer. 

‘In this case coals of fire would be 
better. Try the coals first, William; 
try the coals first.’’ 

Farmer Dawson made noreply, but 
finished his breakfast and walked out of 
the house with the decided step of one 
who has made up his mind, and some- 
thing is going to be done. 

llis wife sighed as she went about 
her work, thinking of the weary, heart- 
broken mother with her sick and hungry 
babes around her, 

The farmer proceeded to examine his 
cribs, and, after a thorough search, found 
a hole large enough to admit a man’s 
hand. 

“There's the leak,’’ he exclaimed; 
fix that,’’ and he went to work 
setting a trap inside. 

Next morning he arose earlier than 
usual, and went out tothe cribs. His 
trap had caught the man—Tom Slocum, 
the very one he had suspected. 

He seemed to take no notice of the 
thief, but turned aside into the barn and 
began heaping the mangers with hay, 
sweet scented from the summer’s har- 
vest field. Then he opened the crib 
door and took out the golden ears—the 
fruit of his honest toil. 

All the time he was thinking what to 
do. Should he try the law or the coals? 
Thelaw was what the man deserved, 
but his wife’s words kept ringing through 
his mind. He emptied the corn into the 
feeding troughs, then went around where 
the man stood with one hand in the 
trap. 

‘Hello! neighbor, what are you doing 
here?’ he asked. 

Poor Tom answered nothing, but his 
downcast, guilty face confessed more 
than words could have done. 

Farmer Dawson released the impris- 
oned hand, and taking’Tom’s sack, order- 
ed him to hold it while he filled it with 
the coveted grain. | 

‘There, Tom, take that,” said the 
farmer, ‘‘and afterthis when you want 
corn, come to me and I'll let you have it 
on trust or for work. I need another 
hand on the farm, and will give you 
steady work with good wages.”’ 

“Oh, sir,’ replied Tom, quite over- 
come, ‘‘I’ve been wanting work, but no 
one would hireme. My family was suf- 
fering, and I was ashamed to beg. But 
ll work for this and every ear that I 
have taken, if you'll give me the 
chance.” 

“Very well, Tom,’’ said the farmer; 
‘take the corn to the mill, and make 
things comfortable about home to-day, 
and to-morrow we'll begin. But there is 
one thing you must agree to first.” 

Tom lifted an inquiring gaze. 

“You must let whisky alone,” con- 
tinued the farmer, ‘‘you must promise 
not to touch a drop.” | 

The tears sprang into Tom’s eyes, and 
his voice tremhled as he said: 

**You are the first man that ever asked 
me that. There’s always enough to say, 
‘Come, Tom, take a drink,’ and I’ve 
drunk until | thought there was no use 
in trying tobe a better man. But since 
you care enough toask me to stop drink- 
ing, I’m bound to make the trial; that I 
will, sir.” 

Farmer Dawson took Tom to tke house 
and gave him his breakfast, while his 
wife put up a basket of food for the suf- 
fering family in the poor man’s home. 

Tom went to work the next day, and 
the next. In time he came to be an effi- 
cient hand on Dawson’s place. He stop- 
ped drinking and 
church and Sunday-school with his fam- 
ily, and became a respectable member of 
society. 

‘“‘How changed Tom is from what he 
once was!” remarked the farmer’s wife 
one day. 

‘“Yes,’’replied her husband, “‘’twas 
the coals of fire that did it.”—[Royal 


Road. 


The Lost Found. 


“‘Linen shoe-laces; two cents a pair !”’ 
cried a thin, trembling voice over and 
over again, 

wintry day was drawing to a close. 

ark leaden clouds hung thickly over 
the sky; a wild northeast wind was blow- 
mg, and scattering flakes of snow were 

Binning to fall. People who were so 

ortunate as to have homes awaiting 

‘m hurried along, with a vision of a 

"ght fire and a well-laid eupper-table 
“lore them. The spirit of haste seemed 


stealing, attended 


to be on everybody except en the poor 
little venders of pins and needles and 
small wares generally, who clustered 
abont the doors of the large stores on 
State street, assailing every one who 
came out with their eager proffers of 
goods. 

A little girl, scarcely more than six 
years old, stood on the curbstone, hold- 
ing on her arm a basket laden with but- 
tuns and shoe-laces. Her great black 
eyes were full of tears, and she shivered 
under the ragged shawl which she held 
with one little rough hand around her 
shoulders. 

*‘How much have you made to-day, 
Kitty ? “asked a very small specimen of 
a newsboy, coming up to her. 

“Only six cents, Joe! never 
learn how to do it. Oh, dear! oh dear 
me !’’ said Kitty, in a voice between a 
sob and a cry. 

**Won’t the old woman give it to you 
to-night, Kitty ! You'll get the stick 
for your supper, and no mistake. 
Whipped you last night, didn’t she ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Kitty, now crying out- 
right. ‘‘Uh, I must sell something ! 
There’s alady 

And Kitty’s little half-frozen hand 
caught the velvet cloak of a young, beau- 
tiful lady, who was hastily coming to- 
ward her carriage. 

‘‘What do you want, child ?”’ 

Joe spoke for her. 

**Ob, Miss, won’t you buy some of 
Kitty’s things ? Her marm’]| near about 
kill her to-night if she can’t sell some- 
thing.” 

“What have you, sissie?’’ said the 
lady, kindly; but she did not wait for the 
answer, for as the little one lifted up her 
face, lit by those wonderful eyes, she 
started and exclaimed: ‘‘Who are you, 
child ?’’ 

“Kitty O’ Brien.” 

‘Is that your real name ?”’ 

‘*No, ma’am; but grandmamma calls 
me that. My real name is Kitty Worth- 
ington.”’ 

‘‘Kitty Worthington! I knew such a 
little girl once. Here; jump into my 
carriage; give that little boy your basket, 
and I’ll take youhome.”’ The lady then 
said to herself, ‘‘It can’t be possible that 
I have found the lost one! But even if 
there is a mistake I will give this child one 
night’s pleasure. She looks like our 
Kitty.” 

Bewildered, frightened, but unresisting, 
the child suffered the tall coachman to 
lift her in and seat her upon the soft, del- 
icate cushions of the carriage. 

A feeble cheer rose from Joe, as it 
rolled away. 

Soothed by the luxurious motion, the 
little waif fell asleep. When she awoke 
she was in a large, beautiful room, which 


looked like fairy-land to her, and yet 


which, oddly though, she seemed to 
have seen before. 


“Don’t say a word, Kitty,’’ gently, but 


very decidedly, said the young lady who 


had brought her there. ‘‘I particularly 
wish you not to open your mouth, no 
matter what may be done to you.”’ 

So Kitty kept silence. The young 
lady pulled a little knob by the fire-place, 
and far away, from somewhere below, 
came back the silvery tinkle of a_ bell. 
Presently the door swung open, and a 
middle aged woman came in. | 

Kitty’s friend held a whispered con- 
versation with her at the door, then she 
came forward and took a long, long look 
at the little occupant of the easy chair. 

shouldn’t wonder,’’ she said. 
**But first, Miss Ruth, something to eat, 
and then a bath.”’ 

In a few moments a piled-up plate of 
bread and butter, and a tumbler of milk, 
were placed before Kitty, who needed no 
second bidding tu eat. 

Poor child! she was _ half-famished. 
When she had finished to the last crumb 
and the last drop, Bridget, as Miss Ruth 
called the woman, said: 

**Now for the bath !’’ 

In two minutes the poor, thin, bruised 
body of the child was divested of its rags, 
and she was placed in the bath, where a 
vigorous application of soap and water 
was finally successful in removing the in- 
crusted dirt of weeks. Her hair was so 
matted that it had to be cut off, and her 
head well washed. | 

When Kitty had been soaped and 
scrubbed, and rubbed and polished, to 
Bridget’s satisfaction, Miss Ruth brought 
out from a drawer a complete set of 
clothes, including a dainty red merino 
frock. : 

‘*Some of Amy’s, you know,’’ she said, 
as Bridget proceeded to dress the little girl. 

‘*Now look in the glass,” she said, 
when the last button was fastened, and 
the last string tied. ‘Do you know 
that little girl ?” 

The child looked at the reflection of 
herself long and steadily. Then she 
suddenly clasped her hands. 

*-Oh, yes, yes!’ she cried, her eyes 
dancing with joy. ‘I remember now-it« 
all comes back to me! This is—yes, i 
is—grandpa Grey’s, and you are Auntie ! 
I’ve been here before; oh, I forgot for a 
long time, but now it’s come back. I 
know myself now. ‘‘Listen, Auntie,’’ 
and kneeling down, the little one clasped 
her hands, and said: 


‘‘God bless grandpa and grandma, 
Mamma and Auntie and Ben, 
And Amy and Tom, and bless us all, 

For Jesus’ sake. Amen!’ 

*‘Oh, it’s come back-—it’s come b_! 
And this is dear nurse Bridget !’’ 

Two pairs of arms were thrown around 
the child, and two, yes, twenty kisses 
met upon her lips. 

‘*Now darling, come and see mamma. 


You mnst try and run right to her, with- 


out being told.” 


Down the broad, smooth, softly car-- 


peted stairs, throngh the long hall, into 
the great, brilliantly-lighted drawing- 
room, went Miss Ruth and her protege. 

There were several people there—an 
old gentleman, with silver hair combed 
back from a high, benevolent forehead; a 
stately, middle-aged lady, in rustling 
black silk, and a cap with flying stream- 
ers; and a pale, slender lady of thirty, 


perhaps, in deep black and a widow's 


cap. All looked up as the door opened, 
and all held their breath in amazement at 
the vision at Ruth’s side. 

**Mamma-dear, dear mamma!” and, 
with one spring, the little one was at her 
mother’s side; but the arms that would 
have opened to receive her fell powerless, 
and the sweet mouth quivered, and then 
grew pale. 

*‘Oh, Ruth, you have been too sudden; 
she has fainted !” cried grandpa, in ex- 
citement. ‘‘I see it all, you have found 
Kitty, our lost darling, by some miracle, 
I suppose; but it is too much for Mary !’’ 

‘‘Joy won't kill her. See, she is re- 
viving !” said Ruth; and in a few mo- 
ments Mrs. Worthington was ab!e to sit 
up and hold her recovered darling in her 
arms. - | 

Explanations were soon made. Kitty 
had strayed away from her home three 
years before. A woman—a beggar by 
profession—having just buried the poor 
baby whom she carried about to excite 
sympathy, found the lost child and 
adopted her. Growing too large for that 
use, she had been lent to Grandma’am 
O’Brien, who had sent ber out now. to 
beg, now to sell things, and now to steal. 
But blood will tell, and Kitty Worthing- 
ton, descendant of honorable and honest 
people, had been no apt pupil. Harsh 
words and cruel blows had been her por- 
tion, and the sunlight of her young lifo 
would have been dim enough but for 
little Joe, the newsboy, who, to his ut- 
most ability, had been a friend. 

**And she has been here in the city all 
the while, and we did not know it !” 
said the glad mother. Oh, God be 
praised | Ruth, tell me what put it into 
your heart 

*‘! think God did,” said Ruth, rev- 
erentially. 

Grandma’am O’Brien was discovered, 
and duly warneu that her practices 
should be made known to the police un- 
less she immediately left the city. 

Joe, to his infinite delight, was prom- 
ised help to get an education; and Kitty 
Worthington, ever after, when she grew 
into bright, beautiful womanhood, had 
a kind word for the little shivering creat- 
ure who tugged at her mantle, and said: 
‘Please buy something!” 


General View of the Condition of Japan. 


The revolution that occurred in Japan 
in the year 1866, as is well known, was an 
upheaval for the overthrow of feudalism, 
and in the interest of the masses, in the 
35,000,000 of the Japanese uation. It 
proceeded chiefly from the tendencies 
which had been at work in the mind of 
the country for over a century. The 
traditional revereace of the people for the 
Mikado (or Emperor) aided greatly in the 
result. 

Of these results, there was (1) in 1866, 
with the abolition of the office of the 
Shogun, the charter oath of the Emperor. 
**A deliberative assembly shall be formed, 
* * * the uncivilized customs of 
former times shall be broken through. 
* * Intellect and learning shall be 
sought for throughout the world, in or- 
der to establish the foundations of the 
Empire.” (2) In 1869 the remarkable 
surrender by the Daimois, or feudal 
chiefs, of the hereditary fiefs, they being 
then made governors of their clans. (3) 
In 1871 these clans or han, being, by a 
special decree, turned into ken, or prov- 
inces, with governors appointed by im- 
perial authority. (4) The gradual step up 
to 1876, the Samcarai deprived of their 
swords and hereditary incomes, those 
of the ex-Daimois being likewise abol- 
ished by a process (the Compulsory Com- 
mutation Act), which added about $175-, 
000,000 to the national debt, and pre- 
cipitated the great Satsuma rebellion of 
1877, the suppression of which, in a few 
months, engaged 60,000 national troops. 
As a fifth (5) element in the result, may 
be mentioned the changes in the political 
constitution of the Government, under 
the absolute sovereignty of the Mikados. 
After certain other experiments, begin- 
ning with the Samutai parliament of 1868, 
which proved a failure, and different ex- 
ecutive bodies, there was formed in 1875 
(a) the Supreme Council, or Dai Jo Kee- 
wan, which now, with the Mikado, ac- 
tually conducts the imperial government. 
Its thirteen members are men of marked 
ability and former high position. (See 
Lanman’s ‘‘Leading Men of Japan.’’) 
As a check on this body (b) the Senate 
(Gen Ro In) was constituted, with forty 
members nominated by the Crown. The 
same year (c) the Supreme Judicial Tri- 
bune was formed, and (d) the assembly 
of provincial governors. There are (e) 
ten ministerial departments, and (f) thir- 
ty-six Ken, or provinces, with their gov- 
ernors or prefects, and besides these, three 
fu, comprising the great cities of Tokio, 
Kioto, and Osaka. The small towns are 
governed by (g) the headmen elected by 
the inhabitants. An experiment in the 
way of a popular assembly was made 
in 1878, in the establishment of (kh) Pro- 
vincial Assemblies in every Ken, to be 
elected by the people and hold yearly 
sessions. These assemblies regulated 
local taxation and expenditures for 
schools, public works, etc., and have, in 
the main, acted wisely and successfully. 
A year ago a decree was issued providing 
for the formation of a national representa- 
tive assembly in 1890, the great object 
of desire with the enthusiastic progress- 
ives. The best friends of the country 
utter cautionary words on this subject, 
as over hasty steps might prove fatal. 

A fifth (5) element in the results of the 
revolution is found in the general reforms 
in the civil and social life of the people. 
It is remarkable that Japan has been so 
cosmopolitan in chosing her models for 
reform. She has followed France in the 
organization of her army and police; 
England in her navy, railways, tele- 
graphs, mint and prisons; and the govern- 
mental system of public education is large- 
ly English. America has also had much 
influence in the development of education, 
agriculture, and the police system. These 
three: countries and Germany have all 
furnished models in machinery and man- 


ufactures. 


‘ 


If the development of the army and 
navy has little connection with missionary 
interests, the same cannot be said of the 
postal system, the telegraphs and rail- 
ways. The regularity and safety of the 
mails is shown by the fact that out of 
65,775,206 letters, cards, papers, etc., 
which passed through them in the year 
represented by the last report seen (1879), 
only 138 were lost in transmission. By 
the account of last year there were five 
lines of railway open. The new line from 
Nagahama, on the northeast end of lake 
Biwa, to Tsuruga, on the west coast, com- 
pletes a system which brings the produce 
of the province onthe western coast into 
connection with Osaka, which has been 
called the Liverpool of Japan. The rail- 
ways are all profitable, with increasing 
trafic, and are said to be ‘‘admirably 
built, well worked and managed,” with 
~!most complete freedom from accident. 
Their management is fast coming into 
native hands. The telegraph system 
has quite outstripped the railway in de- 
velopment, and last year, of the 1,800 
employees only ten were Europeans. The 
tariff is fixed at a low rate, and the lines 
have arapidly increasing popular use. 
Nearly every important center of local 
government and every large depot of 
trade has been connected with the system 
and the Government is overwhelmed with 
applications for new lines, coming from 
populous districts. Two cables, by way 
of Sibera and India, connect Japan with 
Europe. The telegraphic instruments 
produced by the factory at Tokio are 
said to quite equal in accuracy and finish 
those of foreign make. 

The enumeration of facts concerning 
the new development of manufactures 
and of agriculture would do much to 
stimulate interest in future Japan. Scarce 
half the arable lauds are yet under culti- 
vation, and the eagerness of the Japanese 
for material advancement still awaits, in 
this respect, the guidance of Western 
civilization. The finances of Japan - in 
the new era have necessarily become bur- 
dened with a considerable debt, to re- 


mined effort. The depreciation of the 
paper currency, owing to the expansion 
of the national bank system and to the 
excess of imports, is creating uneasiness. 
In the moral elements of the improved pris- 
on discipline and police regulations; in the 
system of public sanitation and of hospi- 
tals, of which there were last year stated 
to be 160, public and private, at which 
only western treatment is practised; in 
the public libraries and museums now 
established in the chief cities, very abund- 
ant occasion may be found for stimulat- 
ing our Christian sympathy and interest 
in mission work in behalf of these chil- 
dren of the East, who, though they have 
a dire need of teaching, as does every 
people without the Gospel, yet havea 
fine manhood in them. ‘‘The quality 
of the steel,” says Mr. Cook, ‘‘is 
so good that a little education sharp- 
ens them immensely. They improve 


than the German peasantry, or the British, 
or the average American.” The develop- 
ment of the newspaper press, and the 
manner in which it is conducted, shows 
a marked degree of intellectual and moral 
vigor. 


San Francisc 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLIsHED 1856, 


| Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Rope, (2!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TuBss & Co, 
Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


te” Faorory at THE PoTRERO. 


Albert G. Nye 


HAS REMOVED HIS , 


And...... 


From*®1033)Market st. to 


135 MARKET 


Between Third and Fourth Sts., nearly 
opposite Phelan’s Block. 


I shall keep in stock everything new in 


ART NOVELTIES, 


As well as 


STANDARD GOODS. 


(1S My prices will always be as low as any 
dealer for first-class articles. Call and see my 
facilities for doing business. ‘ 


A GOOD COMPARISON. 


The Rey. William Roulatt, a well-known 
Methodist clergyman, residing at Naples, 
draws the following amusing, but apt come 
parison between Dr. C. McLane’s Vermifuge, 
prepared by Fleming Bros., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and a ferret. | 

“A ferret when placed at the entrance of a 
rat hole, enters the aperture, travels along 
the passage, seizes upon the rat, exterm 
ates his existence and draws the animals 
defunct carcass to the light. And in like 
manner have I found Dr. C. McLane’s Verméi- 
fuge to operate upon worms, those dreadful 
and dangeroustormentors of children, This 
remedy, like the ferret, enters the aperture 
of the mouth, travels down the gullet, hunts 
round the stomach and lays hold of the 
worms, shakes the life out of the reptiles, 
sweeps clean their and This, 
carcasses clear outo e system. 
at least, has been the effect of the Vermi- } 
fuge upon my cnildren.” | 


The Only Cenuin 


McLane’s Vermifuge, 


Is the Dr. C. McLane’s Vermifuge 


PREPARED BY 


FLEMING BROS., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


duee which there seems to be a deter-. 


faster under a given amount of training | 


RARE 


$1 wiret-ciass SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Soap of 
any grocer: cut from each regs per ictureof Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
name and address, and we will send you, free of 
expense, your own selection from the followin 
list of Sheet Music, to the value of One Dollar. ) 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices : 

“" INSTRUMENTAL. Pr 
Artist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) op. 316, Strauss 15 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou Jamais,) Waldteufel 15 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 15 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, Krug %5 
Pirates of Penzance, (Lanciers,) . «.« + DAlbert 50 
Sirens Waltzes, . + « Waldtenfel 15 


Audran 100 


Night on the Water, 98, 60 
VOOAL. 
Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn,) - Sullivan 85 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) . ° « Audran 40 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German vey Abt 40 
Who’s at my Window, + « « Osborne 85 
Lost Chord, e e Sullivan 40 
uited Love, ( a ng 

Sled while the Soft Evening Breezes,(4 peti 85 
Only be True, © @ Vickere %5 
Coder the Eaves, . «© Winner 
Free Luneh Cadets, . + © Sousa 8 


Pf the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your name and address. if in excess 
of $1 postage stamps may be enclosed for such excess. 
e make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present | large to induce ¢very one to 
es Dobbins’ Electric a trial long enough to 
now just how good itis. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the soap for years, we shall be se 
If they only use the fifteen ba etting the dollar’s 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. See 
that our name is on each wrapper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Ane ey 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
improves with age, and you are not asked to buy a 
waelene article, but one you use eve 


CRAGIN & 


ALBERT. G. NYE. 


- 


| not; life is sweeping by; go and 
dare before you die; something 
mighty and sublime leave behind to 


conquer time. Good pay every week 
outfit free. No risk. Every- 


in your own town; 


thing new. Capital not required. We will furnish 
= yu ge Ladies make as much as men, and 
girls make good wages. Reader, if you 


ys an 


want business at which you can make money, write 
| for particulars to H. Haiserr & 


Co., Portland, Me. 


The California 


FURNITURE 


Manufacturing Company 


Invite the Public to Visit Their 


WAREROOMS, 
220 226 Bush St. 


AND INSPECT THEIR 


New Goods 


WHICH CONSTITUTE 


The Finest Display 


Art Furniture 


Ever Shown on this Coast 


and which Cannot be Excelled for Variety and 
Beauty on this Continent. 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich can Cratify their Tastes! 
The Poor can Supply] their Wants ! 


THE CAL. FURNITURE MFG CO. 


220 to 226 Bush Street 
p-augl16-tf 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


- FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, 


Union Savings Bank, 
Corner Broapway NintH STREETS, 

OAKLAND, 

Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 

Reserve Fund, (Dec.,’79) $33 ooo. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS; 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, _ W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 


R. W. Kirkham, 
Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward 
E. A. Haines, 

J. Mora Moss, 


Samuel Woods, 
William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor; 
Hiram Tubbs, 

H. A Palmer. 


J.WEST MARTIN - - President 
H. A. PALMER, 1 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 3ist, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,730 68 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - . - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - . 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 88 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed or all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
“ — of the month succeeding the date of 
eposit. 

emittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO, 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds o 


DAIRY PRODUGE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


GS" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness. 


California Bible Society. 
REMOVAL! 


removed its Depository 


From 757 to 749 MARKET ST., 


Opposite Dupont, where it will keep, as usual, 
a full line of the Publications of the American 
Bible Society suited to this coast. 

The Depositaries are the firm of Wood & 
Strickland, who will be pleased to wait on alJ 
friends of the Bible Cause and Society. 

All communications for grants of Bibles for 
Mission Sunday Schools and Humane Institu- 
tions, and matters of general interest regarding 
Bible work in California and Nevada, may be 
addressed to REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 

Dist. Sup’t American B. §8., 
p-de27 1352 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal. 


PATENTS 


Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY, 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise ag 


CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


OpposiTE PaTENT OFrFice, WASHINGTON, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


EXPRESS! | 


PIANO, FURNITURE AND 
BAGGAGE. 
JOHN W. FRASER. 


Stand, northwest corner McAllister and Joneg 
streets. Residence, 425 Grove street. Rates rea- 
sonable and work entirely satisfactory. We 
recommend him to all our friends. p-a4-tf 


| 
| 
| be 4 of ee 
\ 


1850. 1882 
RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO., 


127 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Builders of 


Mi hi 
ining machinery. 
Plants for Gold and Silver Mills, embraci 
the latest and most improved machinery an 
processes for base and free ores. Water Jacket 
Smelting Furnaces for silver, lead and copper 
ores, with new and important improvements 
superior to any other make. Hoisting Works, 
Pumping Machinery, Chloridizing Furnaces, 
etc. We offer our customers the best results 
of thirty years’ experience in this special line 
of work, and are prepared to furnish the most 
approved character of Mining and Reduction 
Machinery, superior in design and construction 
to that of any other make, at the lowest possible 
prices. We also contract to deliver, in com- 
plete running order, Mills, Furnaces, Hoistin 
Works, etc., in any of the Mining States al 
Territories. Estimates given on application. 
Send for illustrated circular. P-au23 


C. HERRMANN. FRANK, VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Connected by Telephone with all thefl/ 
American District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 


Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


madeevery week at home by the 


industrious. Capita’ not need- 
ed. We will start = Men 


NEY cis boys and girls wanted 


everywuere tu work forus. Nowis the time. You 
ean work in spare time, or give your whole time to 
the business. The business will pay you well. En- 
gage at once. Ontfit and terms free. Money made 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Hats 


336 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANOISOO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


and honorably. "Address Truz, & Co 


Angus 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


HE CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY HAS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 


to patentability free of charge; and we make NO . 
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THE PaciF1ic: San FRANcISCO, CAL. 


[Wpnespay, Avausr 29, 1883. 


weit? 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


-_ 


Summary. 


Some boys, fishing on the Union-street 
wharf Saturday, caught five sharks, 
measuring four to five feet each. 


The Methodist Episcopal Conference 
for Oregon and Washington Territory is 
now in session at Vancouver. 


Bricklayers in the street department 
in this city are to receive five dollars a 
day after Sept. 1st, and a day means 
nine hours. Does any one complain of 
the price of labor in this city ? 


Seventy-four deaths were reported at 
the Health Office during the week ending 
August 24th. Males, 47; females, 27; 
natives of the Pacific Coast, 39; of other 
States, 9; foreign countries, 26; Mongoli- 
ans, 4; whites, 70. 

If your boarding-house should take 
fire at night, what would you do to get 
the people out ?” asked tke fire marshal 
of an experienced matron. ‘‘Oh, there 
would be no trouble about that,” was the 
reply: ‘‘I would just ring the breakfast 
bell, and all the boarders would be in 
the dining-100m in three minutes.” 


Gen. S. C. Armstrong, Principal of 
Hampton Institute, is on a tour of inves- 
tigation among the Indian tribes, appoint- 
ed by the Philadelphia Indians’ Rights 
Association. He will extend his journey 
south and west as far as Tucson, Arizo- 
na. The Indian question is coming to 
the front, and must have speedy settle- 
ment. Much light may be looked for 
from the report of one who has already 
proved himself a careful observer in this 
field, and whose personal interest in the 
welfare of the Indians gives him special 
fitness for such a mission. 


The Union Pacific has entered into an 
agreement with the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company whereby they ob- 
tain important connections with San 
Francisco, independently of the Central 
Pacific, and at the same time increase 
their freight mileage upon California 
freights 500 miles over their present 
mileage via Ogden. This advantage 
will, however, not probably be utilized 
unless serious difficulties should arise 
between the Union and Central Pacific 
companies. 

The movement in favor of a day of 
rest in Rome is said to be gaining ground. 

The Chicago Railway Exposition cost 
more than it brought in. Receipts 
$85,000; expenditures $95,000. 

In British Guiana, where there is a 
population of 250,000, the Church of 
England claims 90,000 adherents. 


They have begun to make flour from 
peanuts in Virginia, and the flour is 
praised by those who have tried it. 

‘Doing a good thing, and then feeling 
big over it,’’ is alittle girl’s admirable 
definition of the spirit: of the Pharisee. 

A Washington judge has decided that 
bicycles are, in law, carriages, and as such 
have a right to the streets and highways. 


Daniel F. Beatty, of Washington, New 
Jersey, the great organ builder and ad- 
vertiser, was thirty-five years old on 
Tuesday last. | 

A good motto is that worn by the 
Kansas ‘‘Prohibitionist’’—‘‘A  school- 
house on every hill-top, and no saloon 
in the valley.” 

The Italian traveler in this country 
was not far wrong when he called the 
United States ‘‘the republic of hurry,’’ 
and the people ‘‘a nation of jumpers.’’ 


The annual meeting of the Russian 
Bible Society, recently held, showed a 
circulation ef 82,000 copies in 1882, and 
a total in twenty years of 810,000 copies. 


London is to give up its wood ‘pave- 
ment, and restore macadam. ‘The wood 
becomes wet by watering, and then under 
the hot sun gives forth a dust which is 
pernicious. 


The first woman to arrive in Carbonate, 
Celorado, was presented with such sub- 
stantial tokens of welcome as a town lot, 
a mining claim, and money to buy a silk 
dress. 

The little island of Atafu, in the South 
Seas, is said to be the only purely 
Christian country in the world. Every 
adult on the Island is a member of the 
church on confession of faith. 


Thirty-four persons were received 
into the communion of the church at 
Benita, Africa, during the first four 
mouths of the year. The work was still 
in progress when Mr. De Heer wrote. 


The Harlan & Hollingsworth Com- 
pany, of Wilmington, Del., are about to 
construct for Mr. William Astor, the 
largest steam-yacht ever built, and the 
first vessel to be built of steel in this 
country. 


The ‘**Commutation Fund’’ of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church now amounts 
to £600,000, the interest of which is 
used for the support of ministers. The 
Sustentation Fund adds to this, amount- 

ing this year to £22,608. 


Mrs. Senator Chandler, of Detroit, 
has given $1,000 to the Woman’s Pres- 
byterian Board of the Northwest for es- 
tablishing a scholarship in the Chicago 
Woman’s Medical College, where mis- 
sionaries may be taught in medicine. 

The ergotine prepared by a firm of 
manufacturing chemists in Dresden, and 
containing the active principles of ergot 
of rye, is said to be the most costly 
harmaceutical preparation in the mar- 
et. Its price in Germany is about $3.- 
50 a grain. 


A colored girl named Harriet Rice has 
**tied’’ the winner of the Greek gold 
medal, at the Rogers High School in 
Newport. She has been presented with 


a sum of money equal to the value of the 
medal, which must be given toa boy, 
and will enter Wellesly Cuvllege in the 
fall. 


‘Indian War in the Colonies,’’ by Ed- 
ward Eggleston, is the historical paper in 
the September Century. It will be fully 
illustrated, and is said to contain new 
and interesting facts which Dr. Eggles- 
ton’s researches have brought to light. 


The venerable Peter Bogart and wife, 
who were married in 1808, are living, 
and in good health, at Downsville, N. Y. 
They recently celebrated the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of their marriage, when 
there were present descendants to the 
fifth generation. 


‘“‘Captain, we are entirely out of am- 
munition,’ said the orderly-sergeant of a 
company to an Irish captain in one of 
the regiments of the Union army at the 
battle of the Wilderness. ‘‘Entirely 
out?” said the captain. ‘‘Yes, entirely 
out.’’ ‘Then sase firing!” said the cap- 
tain. | 


The Presbyterian Synod of China 
numbers 32 foreign acd 15 native min- 
isters; 3,150 church members; 142 
preachirg stations. Ata recent meet- 
ing*it memorialized both the British and 
the Chinese Governments on the opium 
traffic, which it finds a serious barrier in 
the way of religious progress. 


_ The number of children now at school 
in Great Britian is 4,330,000 as against 
1,600,000 when the Educational Act 
was passed. ‘here were 10,314 English 
boys and girls convicted of punishable 
crimes in 1869. In 1876 the number 
had been reduced to 7,212 Last year 
it was 5,483. Education tends to dimin- 
ish crime. 


An ex-judge of many years experience 
gives it as his testimony that a large 
proportion of the suicides are caused by 
drink. 
unhappiness,’” he says ‘‘are the great 
causes of suicide. At least that has 
been my observation, and the victims of 
drink outnumber all the others com- 


bined. ’”’ 


The French element is becoming an 
important one in New England life. 
There are about 600,000 of these imwmi- 
grants from Canada already in the New 
England States, and more are coming 
every year. ‘They are, on the whole, a 
good class of the population, and are 
said to be quite accessible to religious in- 
fluences. 


The Jewish race is said to be compar- 
atively secure from pestilence. During 
the three great outbreaks of cholera in 
Algeria, the Jewish mortality was only 
about one-half that of the Gentiles, and 
in Pesth in 1857 it was only one-seventh. 
At Rome in 1868, the cholera death-rate 
among the Roman Catholic population 
was three times as high as it was among 
the Jews. 

‘*Host (really in agony about his 
polished inlaid floor), ‘Hadn’t you better 
come on the carpet, old fellow? I’m 
afraid you might slip, you know.’ 
Guest (with a wooden leg): ‘Oh, it’s all 
right, old fellow! Thanks! There’s a 
nail in the end, you know.’” Thus 
the incident which is an _ illustra- 
tion of much that is ungentlemanly, an- 
noying aud destructive. Ina_ beautiful 
room, not long ago, we saw a stout 
brother tip his chair back against the 
wall. His host would not say anything 
should the chair snap or the ends go 
through the white plastering, but such a 
use of his room would not make him 
comfortable or anxious for a second visit. 
And we whispered to the brother next to 
us that we did not care to have him come 
to our house at all. Don’t stick your feet 
on the rounds of the chairs or on the side 
of the nice new mantle, or dig the ends of 
the chair into the wall, or leave the 
marks of your feet upon the carpet, or do 
other ungentlemanly things in yeur 
friend’s furnished room. Furniture is 
not made of iron, and a great deal of it 
is poor, uncomfortable stuff, but we have 
to use it and repair it, and it all costs 
money, and a great deal of it in this 
country. 

One hundred thousand children are 
working for their living in N. Y. city. 


To Families. | 

The canned fruits, jellies, jams, pickles, 
ketchups and sauces put up by us are ex- 
celled by no brand on this coast. We use 
choicest materials for all our manufactures, 
and housekeepers can always rely on getting 
a quantity and quality of goods that are 
packed by clean-handed white women and 
girls, and cooked by experienced processors 
in a superior manner. The luscious 
of California are gaining a world-wide repu- 
tation, and the low prices at which these 
goods can be obtained of all reputable gro- 
cers in San Francisco and elsewhere area 
sufficient inducement to permit their use on 
every table at least once a day. 
Kine, Morse & Co. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Silver, $1.10%{ per oz., 1000 fine; silver, 
925 fine, 50 5-8 per oz. | 


COMMERCIAL 


Fy,ourn—Best brands of City Extra, $5.00 
to 5.50; medium grades, $4.00 to 4.50; Ship- 
ping Superfine, $3.75 to 4.00. 

WueEat—No, 1, $1.621% to 1.65 per ctl. 

BarLEy—Feed, $1.00 to 1.05. 

Oats---No. 1, $1.60 to 1.70. | 

Frrp — Bran, $17.00; ground barley, 
$23 to 25; middlings, $20 to $22; oil-cake, 
$35.00 per ton. 

Potators—50c to $1.00 per cwt. 
$1.25 to 2.00 per ctl. 

Froir—ULemons, $1.50 to 2.00 for Cal. 
Bananas, $1.75 to 3.00 per bunch; Cal. Or- 
anges $1.25 to 2.00 per box; figs, 50c to $1.25 
per box. Strawberries, $8 to $10 per chest; 
Apples, 50c to $1.00 per box; Pears, 40c 
to 50 per basket; plums 2%c to 4c per lb.; 
peaches, 75c to $1.50 per box. | 


Sweet, 


VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 1.10 to 1.25 per ctl.; 


Cauliflower, 60 to 75c per doz; Turnips, 
75¢ to $1 per ctl.; Green Peas, 4c to 4c; 
Tomatoes, 25c to 40c per box; Egg-plant 
40c to 50c per box. 

Hay—$8.00 to 13.00 for all grades. Straw, 
40 to 50c per bale. 

ButtEr—Choice, 31 to 33c. 

CHEESE—Cal. 11 to 13c choice. 

Eaas-—25 to 35¢ per doz for Cal. 

HoneEy--Strained, 7c; 8c for white. 

Berer—8 to 8c first quality; 5 to 6c 
for third. 

Moutrron—Wethers, to 5c; Ewes, 4 to 
440, 

Lamsp—5 to 

Porxk—Live hogs, 6-64c for heavy packing 
and 64%c to 6% for light hogs; dressed, 944 to 
for hardstock. 


‘*Drink, poverty, and domestic 


ruits - 


Sunday-school Lesson for Sept. 9, 1883. | splendor, and amid a breathless atmos- 


Ruth i: 14-22. 
Ruth and Naomi. 


Golden Text.—“Thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God.” (Ruth 
i: 16.) 

This Book of Ruth is a part of the 
Book of Judges, and its incidents belong 
to the period of the Judges. But it is in 
total contrast to the former. That per- 
tains to public affairs in turbulent times. 
This is the picture of domestic life during 
the same time, not however, as effected by 
the fortunes of war, but by famine at 
home and by death in a foreign land, 
whither the famine has driven the fam- 
ily. | 
Probably the sole purpose of introduc- 
ing this romance was to keep the line of 
Christ’s descent from Abraham intact. 
For Ruth, a Gentile; comes into that 
royal line as the wife of Boaz and the 
grandmother of King David. 

V. 14. ‘‘Lifted up their voice and 
wept again.” By the way, as Naomi 
was setting out to return to her own 
country, and the two daughters-in-law 
were tendering the common courtesy of 
going a distance with the one departing. 
But the two daughters-in-law had gone 
far enough. It waa time now for these 
three widows to separate. And domes- 
tic affection like theirs cannot pass the 
ordeal of separation without wailing and 
weeping. ‘‘Orpah kissed her mother-in- 
law’’—the kiss of parting and farewell. 
‘‘But Ruth clave unto her.’’ The 
secret purpose had been forming in 


Ruth’s heart not to part with Naomi and 


turn back. 


V.15. ‘*Return thou after thy sister- 
in-law.” —Naomi was not harehly cast- 
ing her off. She only thought that the 
time had come to part, and that it was 
not beat to prolong the pain of parting. 
The missionary idea had no place as yet 
in the Jewish mind, while this very in- 
cident—introducing a Gentile into the 
line of Christ’s descent—was to prepare 
the way for the marching conquest of 
missions by laying a natural claim for the 
Gentiles upon the blessings of Christ. 

Vs 16,17. ‘‘Enutreat me not to leave 
thee.” —'These verses are classic romance 
of family affection. They are tender, 
charming and beautiful beyond the power 
of formal interpretation by tongue or pen. 
And in the Christian thought this attach- 
meut of Ruth to Naomi has been used to 
illustrate and enforce the attachment of 
the convert to Christ. 

V. 18. ‘‘When she saw.’’—When 
Naomi saw Ruth’s deep and settled pur- 
pose, she yielded to her wish. Such 
should be the affectionate purpose of the 


soul to cleave to the Lord Jesus. 


Vs. 19—21. Here we have in one 
stroke of the pen this loving journey back 
to Naomi’s Jewish home, which was 
Bethlehem, the Bethlehem of David 
and of Jesus. Her relations and old 
neighbors were surprised at her return 
in loneliness and desolation. In aston- 
ishment and wonder they asked, ‘‘Is this 
Naomi?’ Is it possible that this is the 
end of the prosperous and happy house- 
hold of Elimelech? Naomi was keenly 
sensible of her forlorn condition. She 
wanted to drop her beautiful name, 
which means ‘‘pleasant,’’ for one which 
would describe her bereaved and deso- 
late appearance. But neither God, the 
Bible nor the world have ever consented 
to let the musical name of Naomi be 
changed. The poor woman wrestled 
hard with the great and deathless and 
bitter question of affliction. Somewhere 
the same question pierces and darkens 
allour hearts. Bul justlet us remem- 
ber that God never let Naomi’s name 
be changed. ‘Though she could not see 
it at the time, still she should see in due 
time that it was all ‘‘pleasant’’—in His 
far-reaching plans and providences. 

V. 22. This verse briefly recapitu- 
lites the story, with the single added item 
of the season of the year when they 
reached Bethlehem—at the beginning’ of 
harvest, the significance of which is ap- 
parent in the further history. 

This lesson is peculiarly one of affec- 
tion. True love is everything. It goes 
all lengths in its fidelity and devotion. 
It is shown in this lesson how love that 
is true in the time of darkness and ad- 
versity has unexpected and immeasur- 
able reward from God. 


European Letter. 


Napues, August 2, 1883. 

As report after report of the earth- 
quake in Ischia comes to hand, the 
horror grows to awful and historical pro- 
portions. An early conjecture might 
have placed it at the head of the dread- 
ful occurences of the century; but no one 
at first could have imagined the terrible 
magnitude which the disaster was to at- 
tain until, the shock that had wrecked 
an island having passed, those who has- 
tened to view the spectacle of desolation 
could witness in heaps of crumbled ma- 
sonry and mutilated corpses, the scene 
of the tremendous calamity. Foremost 
among the spectators is King Humbert 
himself, who has nobly dune his duty in 
visiting this field of death, to assist in 
mitigating. so far as may be possible, the 
distressing effects of the catastrophe. 

Only on the spot can the extent of the 
disaster be fully realized. The havoc 
wrought is the more appalling from the 
suddeness of it. There were none of 
the premonitions which often herald 
earthquakes. The deadly stillness; the 
sun a broad moon-like globe in a sea of 
blood; the moaniug noises heard afar, as 


though the mighty imprisoned spirit that 


was to rend the solid earth were mutter- 
ing to itself, ere it put forth its incalcula- 
ble power; the strange rushing sounds 
like the vice of the wind among trees; 
the stupefaction of bigd, beast and insect; 
the sudden coming and going of natural 
springs and fountains denoting the inter- 
nal throe, all these hints of the approach- 
ing devastation—related in past visita- 
tions of the kind—are wanting. The night 
is described as cloudless and beautiful, the 


sun had sunk behind the sea in summer | 


phere, under which the blue waters of the 
Bay of Naples had stretched a surface as 
purely smooth as glass. At the moment 
of the earthquake the night scene pre- 
sented by the doomed island and the 
surrounding dark water, melting into 
gloom towarde the horizon where the 
stars hung low, was one of lovelinesa and 
repose. The rich perfume of flower and 
fruit moistened by dew, might be tasted 
in the motionless air. From the shore 
went the sound of music mixed with mel- 
odious wash of the summer surf. Then 
in a breath the picture changed. A roar 
as of thunder rolled up and deepened iv- 
to the furious slinging peals of batteries 
of artillery. Every light was extinguish- 
ed; earth and rock heaved in billows; a 
huge cloud rose and overhung the island, 
blotting out the stars; the surface of the 
sea was tossed and torn; and amid the 
crashing of houses falling in fragments 
and the detonations of the splitting soil, 
there was to be heard the cries and groans 
of hundreds of the wounded and dying. 
A manifestation of volcanic power so 
vast and destructive as this is not likely 
to be let pass without scientific inquiries 
which will have uo reference to the horrors 
ithas accumulated. In the opinion of a 
learned Italian authority it is due to the 
subsidence of the land. There is no 
reason, however, to doubt that it was an 
earthquake of the true volcanic type, 
though unheralded by symptons to 
which the populations of the West Indies 
and South America are accustomed. 
Ischia 1s distant about twenty-two geo- 
graphical miles from Mount Vesuvius, 
and a line drawn between them might 
probably indicate the diameter of the 
circle of the subterranean commotion 
whose forces found vent at Ischia and 
at Vesuvius. Be this as it may, the 
comparative tranquility of the sea during 
the time of the upheaval is. noteworthy. 
It is described as agitated, but its agita- 
tion must have been trifling, seeing that 
no disater befell any of the small boats 
which were afloat with pleasure-seekers. 
In a sense it is the stupendous tragedy 
of Pompeii repeated. Excavators among 
the ashes which hid for centuries that 
fair city have come across skeletons in 
many positions of ease and industry, 
marking the swiftness of the fate that 
overtook them in the bath, the boudoir, 
the shop, and turned them into stone. 
At Ischia mutilation attended death; but 
there was time for the frenzied prayer, 
the wild rush, and for terror to do its 
paralyzing work. Nevertheless, the 
earth yawned under a world of life full 


of activity and pleasure-seeking. 


Publishers’ Hepartment. 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter. 


The subscription Price of Tae Pactric is $2.50 
in advance; $3.00 after three months—which 
rates include the payment of the postage by 
us. 

TE Paciric will be sent free for one year to any 
person sending the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own paper 
another year for $1.75. 


GIVE THEM A CHANCE, 


If the thousands and tens of thousands of 
weak and weary sufferers throughout the 
land, who, in spite of care and skill, are 
steadily drifting downwards, could have the 
benefit of that subtle and. singularly vitaliz- 
ing agent which is called Compound Oxygen, 
the help and ease and comfort it would 


bring to wasting bodies and depressed spirits 


would be blessings beyond price. If, reader, 
you have an invalid wife, or mother, or 
daughter, or sister, or any one who is under 
your care and dependent upon you, and to 
whom life has become a burden through 
weakness and pain, consider seriously wheth- 
er you are not bound, in both love and duty, 
to give this sufferer a chance of recovery, or, 
at least, the blessing of ease from pain. 
You are offered the amplest means of inform- 
ation in regard tothis new Treatment. If 
you can examine testimony without preju- 
dice, and can weigh evidence with judgment 
and discrimination, you can hardly fail to 
see that in Compound Oxygen there isa 
healing power that is simply wonderful. 
Let, then, the sick and suffering whom you 
care for and love, and for whom you have 
not been able to get relief, have a trial of this 
new remedy. It can do them no harm, and, 
seeing what it has done and is doing in so 
many thousands of cases, all the probabili- 
ties are in favor of its doing them good. 
Send to Drs. Starkey & PALeEn, 1109 and 
1111 Girard street, Philadelphia, for their 
‘‘Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its Nature, 
Action and Results,’’ and learn all about the 
remarkable cures which are being made by 
this new agent. The Treatise will be sent 


free. 

All orders for the Compound Oxygen Home 
Treatment directed to H. E. Mathews, 606 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, will be 
filled on the same terms asif sent to us in 


Philadelphia. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desira- 
ble rooms in the best parts of San Francisco 
by the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at oftice of 
THE PacirFic. tf 


‘ROUGH ON RATS.”’ 
Clears out rats, mice, roaches, flies, ants, 
bed-bugs, skunks, chipmunks, gophers. 15 
cents. Druggists. 


CanNnED Goops.—Now is the time to buy. 


canned table fruit, canned pie fruit, canned 
jellies and jams, canned oysters, canned 
fish, canned clams, canned vegetables. Over 
100 varieties of canned goods are fully de- 
scribed in the ‘‘Home Circle,’’ published by 
Smith’s Cash Store, 519 Post street, with 
prices at wholesale and retail, how to order, 
how to remit and how to make money. 
This paper can be had free by sending for it. 
Will you do it ? 


MOTHER SWAN’S WORM SYRUP. 


Infallible, tasteless, harmless, cathartic; 
for feverishness, restlessness, worms, consti- 
pation. 25 cents. 


No More OR Gout.—Salicyl- 
ica, a sure cure. A box of thirty powders 
sent by mail for $1. R. Hendry, 1203 Polk 
street, corner Sutter, San Francisco, sole 
agent for the Pacific coast. Send for circu- 
lar. Please mention this paper. 


The agency for Salicylica Powders has 
been removed from 30 Geary to 1203 Polk 
street, corner Sutter. 


EVERY FIBRE OF THE 8YSTEM. FOR SALE BY ALL 


| 869 Marker Sr., - 


IT iS A FACT 


THAT THOUSANDS OF OUR BUSINESS MEN GO TO 
THEIR OFFICES IN THE MORNING AFTER AN UN- 
EASY NIGHT, OR A LATE DINNER, FEELING DULL 
AND ALL OUT OF SOR¥S. THIS IS ENTIRELY UN: 
NECESSARY, FOR A SINGLE DOSE OF THAT SPARKL- 
ING, FOAMING SPECIFIC, TARRANT’S SELT- 
ZER APERIENT, TAKEN BEFORE BREAKFAST, 
WILL IMMEDIATELY DISPEL ALL FEELINGS OF 
HEAVINESS, REMOVE GENTLY, BUT SURELY, THE 
AND QUICKEN INTO HEALTHY ACTION 


DRUGGISTS. 


The Art Amateur for September contains 
forty capital rosette designs for wood carv- 
ing by Benn Pitman of Cincinnati, a pro- 
fusion of monograms and jewelry designs, 


South Kensington embroidery. Fourteen 
notable pictures in the Munich and Amster- 
dam exhibitions are illustrated, and some 


ure.’’ Price, 36 cents; per annum, $4. 
Montague Marks, Publisher, 23 Union 
Square, New York. 


Babbitt’s soap, Siddall’s soap, Dobbin’s 
soap, Borax soap, Thompson’s cold water 
soap, Eigwer’s alta borax soap, Best soap, 
Favorite soap, Mineral soap, Chemical olive 
soap, White soap, Yellow soap, 40 kinds of 
toilet soaps, Roman kitchen soap, Home 
soap. Over 100 kinds of soups in any quan- 
tity or quality desired, at Smith’s Cash store, 
519 Post street, San Francisco. 


‘“‘BUCHU-PAIBA.”’ 
Quick, complete cure; all annoying kid- 
ney, bladder diseases. $1. Druggists. 


MONARCH 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


We 


» hall pendants, and chandel- 


Come and 


Opposite Baldwin Hotel. 


at lowest prices. 
F. MYERS & CO., 
869 Market 8t., San Francisco, 


e purchasing. 


JOHN 


Send for circular of Oil Stoves. 


see us befor 


& CO., 


San FRANCISCO 
aug15-tf 


MODEL. 
Music Store 
135 MARKET ST., S. F. 


PIANOS, ORCANS, 
SHEET MUSIC, 
—AND— 


Musical Merchandise 


Of every description at Bottom Prices. 


Agency of the 
CELEBRATED HAZLETON PIANOS 
.... And the.... 
BENHAM UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are first-class and medium-price. 


Chas. S. Eaton. Benham. 


april-lyr 


Harbordt & Palmer's 


NEW TEMPERANCE 


CASH GROCERY, 


Ceary Street, 


NEAR FILLMORE, - SAN Francisco, CAL. 


CLOSED ON SUNDAY._4p 
1G" NO LIQUORS 


OUR MOTTO: 


Fair dealing, first-class goods, full weight, 
count and measure, equality to all, 
large sales and small profits. 


Our Teas are selected for their superior 
drinking qualities. Japan Teas from 30c to 75c 
per pound; $1.40 to $3.50 per 5-pound box. 

_ Our Coffees cannot be equaled, and are sold: 
Roast and ground, from 15c to 35c per pound. 
Green, from 10c to 25c per pound. 

Butter, Eggs and Produce received fresh 
every day from producers. 

A full line of choice canned goods, spices 
and meals always at hand at lowest figures. 


and cakes are received fresh every day from 
the bakery. 

Goods delivered, free of charge, to any part 
of the city, or to any railroad depot or buat 


landing. 


country orders. 
SEND FOR A 

yourselves! Respectfully, 
Harbordt & Paimer, 


laug3m. 1808 Geary Street, 


Will LECTURE at 
Metropolitan Hall, 


Fifth 8t., near Market, 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, FRIDAY AND 
VENINGS, 


SATURDAY E 
SEPTEMBER ........... 3d, 4th, 7th and 8th 


& Clay’s Mnsic Store, 


sold. 


give in this clty. 


Lectures commence at 8 o’clock. 8 t. 


several flower and figure designs for china 
painting, and two handsome designs for 


striking illustrations accompany along 
valuable account of the ‘‘Processes of Sculpt- 


Oil 


The California Cracker Company’s crackers | 


Particular attention paid to the packing of 
PRICE LIST and satisfy 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER | 


Transferable tickets for the course, including 
reserved seats, $5.$4 and $3, according to 
location. Single tickets, $1.50. $1.25 and $1. 

Course tickets can be purchased at Sherman 
corner of Suter and 
Kearney streets, from August 14th to 18th, 
from 9a. M. to 2 P.M. and 4p. mM. to8 P.M. 
Notice will be given when single tickets will be 


This is the last visit of Mr. Beecher to the 
Pacific coast, and the only lectures he will 


HOME 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM. 


509 MONTCOMERY ST, 


Cooking a Specialty. 


Conducted by ladies exclusively. Domestic 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart. Miss Sallie Palmer 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of pur- 
More eco- 
nemical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low test. short weight, alum or phosphate pow- 


This powder never varies. 
ity. sirength and wholesomeness. 


ders. Sold only in cans. 
Royat BAKING PowDER Co, 106 Wall§St.N. Y 


Morphine Habit C 
0 Uj fai to 20 Days. “No 
J.L, Stepuens, M. D., Lebanon, 


junl13-3m 


Established Over Twenty Years, 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
| Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, . CALIFORNIA 


General Agent fcr the 

Florence, 
W hite, 

New Home, 

Peerless, 

Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle; 
Wilson, 


Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. : | 2 


SAMUEL HILL. 


General Agent. 


BOOKS! 


Fine Art Gift Books, 
Miscellaneous and 
Standard Books, 
Beautifully Illustrated 
Juvenile Books, 


Books for Reference, 
Books for Pleasure, 
Books for Teachers, 
Books for Students. 


S 
tationery!: 
BLANK BOOKS, 

COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 


LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co’s Celebrated Royal Irish 
Linen Papers Constantly : 
| on Hand. 
Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


Arms. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 MONTCOMERY STREET, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


H. G PARSONS, | 


Book, NEWSPAPER AND 


JOB PRINTER, 


532 Clay Street, 


Bet. Montgomery and Sansome, San Francisco. 


Cards, Bill-Heads, Letter-Heads, Etc 


Neatly and cheaply printed. 
NEWSPAPERS A SPECIALTY. 


— CHURCH & CO'S—_ 
Musical Library. 


The Best Music by the Best Writers, Elegantly 
printed, and handsomely bound in cloth. 
—YOUTH AND PLEASURE.— 
A collection of easy pieces for the Piano. 
—HOURS OF SONC.— 
A collection of Choice Popular Songs and Cho- 
ruses with Pianoforte accompaniments. 
— THE PIANIST’S PRIDE.— 
A valuable collection of Elegant Pieces for th 
Pianoforte, in great variety and by 
the best composers. 
—THE CONCERT AT HOME.— 
For Violinor Flute, and Piano. 
A fine collection of Violin or Flute, and Piano 
Duets, consisting of the latest and best music. 
--THE TWO FRIENDS.— 
Piano Duets. 
Containing pieces of moderate difficulty. 
Price of each of the five volumes above n ame 
only $1 by mail, postpaid. 
—THE CUITARIST.— P 
A superb collection of the very best songs ° 
the day, arranged for the Guitar. Price $!- 
by mail, postpaid. 
JOHN CHU “9 
New York Office: CINCINNATI, O 
No. 5 Union Square. 
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